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The Easter Motive 

is no question of the signifi- 

cance to the Christian life and hope 
of the Easter observance. Through the 
valley of the shadow of death the way 
leads onward and outward to the mag- 
nificent glory of the Resurrection morn- 
ing — the crown and consummation of 
the divine plan. Without it the story 
would be incomplete ; faith would lose 
its brightness, while hope would gaze 
blankly against the dark veil, hanging 
forever between the seen and the un- 
seen. 


If Easter means this to the Christian, 
it must mean much in the home, since 
our homes, generally speaking, are, 
nominally, at least, dominated by the 
Christian thought and sentiment —they 
are Christian homes. — Easter is another 
name fora blessed optimism ; and there 
is no sentiment more generally needed 
in our homes than this of hopefulness 
and of faith. The optimistic life is 
almost invariably the happy one ; buoy- 
ant hope may be disappointed, its 
fondest anticipations may not be fully 
realized, its full measure of success may 
fail of attainment. But the hopeful heart 
does not jump to the conclusion that 
this is simply and solely a world of dis- 
appointments ; it accepts and makes 
the most of what is attained, and tries 


bravely for ‘* better things next time.”’ 
And such is the true philosophy of life. 
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The hopeful spirit is contagious, quite 
as much so as the pessimistic, and it is 
a thousand times more agreeable to 
those with whom it is brought into con- 
tact. We recognize this fact in an 
especial manner in the sick chamber. 
The happy, hopeful, cheerful word is 
often better than much medicine ; while 
the gloomy, despairing, pessimistic vis- 
itant is dreaded and debarred, because 
his influence is depressing 


g, dangerous, 


perhaps even deadly. 


In the social life, in our relations 
with fellow beings the wide earth 
through, there is everywhere sad need 
for this spirit of renewed life and hope. 
‘* The Lord is risen !"* says the devout 
man or woman, and the old earth itself 
takes up the refrain in springing leaf 
and bursting bud and shooting spires of 
green. There is new life, starting: and 
springing all about us, and we may say 
with Burdick :— 

It is written everywhere,— 

In the winds, more softly blowing, 
In the sun, more brightly glowing, 
In the streams, more freely flowing, 
In the red buds, redder growing, 
In the fields, and in the skies, 

In the lilies,— in all things; 

In the yearnings of the heart, 

In each hope and in each prayer. 

With this revivifying of the material 
world, there must indeed be something 
wrong with the human heart which does 
not sing responsively in harmony with 
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its surroundings. It is emphatically a 
time for beginning over again. If we 
have made mistakes in the past, let 
them be forgotten, save as reminders 
for the time to come, and let us move 
forward in the right direction, Our 
neighbor may have been in error also ; 
let us not believe that he must of neces- 
sity always be in the wrong—let us 
make it as easy as possible for him to 
be in the right. 


What is true in the home and in 
social life will be true in business life 
and interests as well ; for the life that is 
actuated by an earnest optimism will 
carry its sunlight wherever it may go. 
If the Easter spirit has been truly ab- 
sorbed, and renewed life sings its music 
to the soul, the days and the nights, 
the weeks and months, which follow will 
shine with a brighter light, because, 


more than light of sun or moon, it is - 


the reflection from within which makes 
the way of our earthly pilgrimage bright 
or gloomy ; and as it seems to us, so 
will it seem by sympathy to those with 
whom we associate, for ‘tas a man 
thinketh, so is he.’’ 


Good Things to Come 
yi many good things in the culinary 

department of the present number 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING soften some- 
what our disappointment at inability to 
begin in this issue the promised special- 
ties from Miss Nellie Dot Ranché, 
unavoidably postponed until May. In 
the mean time, readers will be interested 
to know something regarding the meth- 
ods and manner of work of this young 
woman, whose skill as a demonstrator at 
Food Fairs and Exhibitions during the 
past three years has made her name 
famous throughout the country — more 
especially in the central and western 


sections. To quote her own words : — 
‘*] arrive some days before the open- 
ing, and my first study is the line of 
food products to be exhibited; then 


begins the constant watch for the. 


women who are to be our patrons, and 
the style of cookery which will be most 
pleasing to the majority. Within afew 
days | have my program mapped out 
and begin my work. First we take up 
the question of a modern kitchen, or, as 
I term it, ‘a practical kitchen.’’’ De- 
scribing somewhat in detail the fittings 
and conveniences with which these apart- 
ments should be equipped, Miss Ranché 
adds: ‘‘Ina kitchen of similar style I 
shall make the dishes we are to present 
to you in our following issues.”’ 


National Congress of Mothers 


HIS year’s annual meeting of the 
National Congress of Mothers is 
to be held at Des Moines, Ia., from the 
21st to the 25th of May, and the club 
women of the city offer to entertain a 
thousand delegates free of charge. The 
topics to be considered will include 
‘*Child Study in its Possibilities for 
Boys,’’ treated from the physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual standpoints by 
men and women of note. ‘‘ The Right 
Education for Women’’ will be the 
subject for one session ; ‘* The Training 
of Children’’ will occupy another, and 
‘*The Child-Saving Problem, in_ its 
Many Attitudes,’ will be discussed by 
those having given the matter deep 
thought. Col. Francis W. Parker of 
Chicago will give an address on ‘* The 
Ideal Education,’’ Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney, the President of the National 
Congress, will speak of ‘‘ The Benefits 
to be derived from Organized Mother- 
hood,’’ and there will be many other 
interesting features. 
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How Mrs. McDonald Found A Mission 


By JOSEPHINE CANNING 


O* a bright January afternoon a 
handsome victoria with a pair of 
well-groomed bays caparisoned with 
monogram blankets and clanking silver- 
mounted harness, stood before the door 
of a brown stone house in New York in 
a fashionable uptown street on the west 
side. The coachman in livery, holding 
the reins in one hand, and the whip, at 
the regulation angle, in the other, while 
awaiting the orders of his mistress ( Mrs. 
Franklin McDonald ), sat as immovable 
as though under military supervision. 
Not unlike people who carry their 
heads in the clouds, he was deaf, dumb, 
and blind to his surroundings, and there- 
fore oblivious to the fact that within a 
few feet of his elevated position there 
was sitting on the lowest step of a neigh- 
boring mansion a shabbily-dressed child 
of ten, possibly twelve, years of age, 
watching with dilating eyes the shining 
equipage before her. 

Betsy Ann — for thus she was known 
in the vicinity of her home on the east 
side —was absorbed in gazing upon 
the magnificence of Mrs. McDonald's 
victoria. Her ideas had always been 
far beyond her station in life, and it was 
as near enjoyment as anything she had 
ever known to leave the squalid quarter 
where she lived, and visit, sitting upon 
doorsteps, the streets where wealth and 
luxury abounded. 

Her punishment, poor child, for stray- 
ing from home was often severe, and 
many tears were shed by Betsy Ann, 
who felt powerless to resist the fascina- 
tion of watching ‘‘ rich folks’; for while 
enjoying that occupation her imagina- 
tion led her to fancy that she was this 


or that sweet-faced lady she saw step- 
ping into her carriage for a drive in the 
park. On this particular day as Betsy 
Ann was speculating on the elegance and 
probable comfort of Mrs. McDonald's 
victoria in comparison with one which 
she had seen the day before, the desire 
— not a new one —to sit for a moment 
upon the broad, inviting seat, and cover 
herself with the warm rugs, came upon 
her with such overwhelming force, that 
before she realized what she was doing, 
her feet were stealthily leading her to 
the gate of paradise—for such upon 
analysis might have been found Betsy 
Ann's ideas of a carriage. 

True, the back of Thompson, the 
coachman, was most forbidding ; but as 
he had never been known to show the 
slightest curiosity as to what was hap- 
pening behind him, there seemed little 
Betsy Ann 
had unconsciously nerved herself for 
the venture, and before she knew how 


to fear in that quarter. 


it was done she found herself leaning 
back in the luxurious carriage with the 
rugs tucked snugly about her, as com- 
pletely lost to her own identity as if she 
had never been born. 

I will not attempt to trace the 
thoughts that raced through her head, 
nor how her childish imagination ran 
riot, making her for the time being Lady 
Bountiful, bestowing favors, the while 
she was admired and courted for her 
beauty and generosity. Truly it isa wise 
dispensation that there are natures which 
can enjoy, in liveliness of fancy, what the 


generality cannot. In truth, were it not 


so, Betsy Ann would have been only 
too painfully aware that she was, after 
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all, only plain Betsy Ann, with her 
shabby brown coat and old black felt 
hat with its two demoralized cock- 
feathers that no amount of support 
could possibly make stand upright. 

Five minutes of intense enjoyment 
passed, when, with a start, as if awaken- 
ing from a dream, she beheld the lady 
of her fancy standing by the carriage, 
looking with scrutinizing astonishment 
at its singular occupant. 

Such a sudden descent from the 
realms where her imagination had led 
her proved too great a shock for Betsy 
Ann's nerves, upon the instant, to re- 
cover from, and with the blood turning 
her pale little face a bright scarlet, like 
one bereft of reason, she gazed at Mrs. 
McDonald, unable to utter a word. 

Turning to her coachman, Mrs. Me- 
Donald asked: ‘* Why, Thompson, 
who in the world have you here?”’ 

Sure, ma’am,”’ replied Thompson, 
looking around and showing unmistak- 
able surprise and chagrin, as he touched 
his hat, ‘‘I haven't an idea, ma’am, 
indeed I haven't.’’ 

At the sound of Mrs. McDonald's 
voice the spell was broken for Betsy 
Ann, and with a suppressed scream she 
covered her face with both hands. 

‘*Of course he hasn’t,’’ she sobbed. 
‘Tt's all me own fault, and I ax yer 
pardon, mum; and will ye please ‘let 
me get out?’’ and she made an effort 
to pass Mrs. McDonald, who said :— 

‘*Wait a moment, child ; I want to 
understand what all this means. Let 
me sit beside you while you tell me ;”’ 
and the soft, rich furs of the real Lady 
Bountiful came in close contact with the 
little Cinderella-like creature, who invol- 
untarily drew herself to the further side 
of the seat as Mrs. McDonald took her 
place in the carriage. 

Betsy Ann was trembling painfully, 


and it was only by gentle persuasion 
and the kind tones of her voice that 
Mrs. McDonald induced the frightened 
child to explain her appearance. 

mum,’’ she said, trying to 
choke back the tears, ‘‘ I did se want 
to know how it felt to sit in a real car- 
riage. I had never been in one except 
when I went to Tommy’s funeral. 
Tommy, he was my brother, he got 
runned over by a cable car a year ago, 
and hurt so bad he had to go to the 
hospital, where he died ; and when I 
see yourn, standin’ waitin’ so long, I 
couldn’ t help thinkin’ how grand’ twould 
be to sit in it for jest a minute ; but I 
don't know how I come to get in, mum ; 
I'm sure I don’t. I seemed to forget 
everything, as I do sometimes, until I 
seen you. Oh, mum, if ye won’t make 
no trouble about it I'll promise never 
to do so again,— indeed I will,’ and 
once more Betsy Ann covered her face 
with her little red hands. 

‘“You poor child,’ said Mrs. Me- 
Donald compassionately. *‘ Tell me 
where you live.”’ 

‘* Fifty-ninth street and Second ave- 
nue,’ replied Betsy, drawing her breath 
in quick sobs. ‘‘ But Aéease, mum, 
don't tell anyone what I done, I'll get 
licked awful if ye do.”’ 

‘*No, no, child ; do not be afraid I 
will do anything to make you trou- 
answered Mrs. McDonald assur- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but how would you like to 
have me drive you home ?”’ 

‘“Why !"’ said Betsy Ann in great 
surprise, forgetting for the moment her 
mortification. ‘‘Do ye want ter? I 
guess would.” 

Mrs. McDonald's orders to Thomp- 
son, however, were to drive to The 
Netherlands hotel, and as the carriage 
rolled away Betsy Ann’s eyes shone 
with a brightness never seen in them 
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before. With inborn intuition Mrs. 
McDonald realized what this experience 
must be to this imaginative little crea- 
ture, and although childless the mother- 
love burned within her for this waif of 
poverty. 

‘*You haven't told me your name 
yet,’’ she said, bending toward her 
companion, 

‘* Betsy Ann,’’ replied the child. 

‘* Well, Betsy Ann,’’ she said with a 
smile that Betsy thought sweeter than 
anything she had ever seen or dreamed 
of, ‘‘ how would you like to take a drive 
this afternoon all by yourself?’’ (She 
instinctively felt the child would enjoy 
more to be freed from the restraint of 
her presence. ) ‘‘I am going to call upon 
a friend, and while Iam making the visit 
Thompson may take you into the Park.”’ 

When a life-long pleasure is about to 
be realized some natures seemed stunned 
with happiness. Thus it was with Betsy 
Ann. She could not speak, nor did 
Mrs. McDonald desire that she should ; 
her quickened respiration and the look 
of delight that shone in her eyes were 
sufficient answer; therefore as_ the 
carriage stopped at The Netherlands, 
Mrs. McDonald ordered Thompson to 
drive Betsy Ann in the Park for half an 
hour. 

As soon as our Cinderella found her- 
self alone, she again assumed the rdéle 
in the drama which she had so suddenly 
dropped, and, in less time than it can be 
written, transformed herself into a lady 
of quality. Her happiness was clouded 
for a moment when she remembered her 
shabby coat and unruly cock-feathers, 
but her trouble was quickly forgotten as 
the bracing air and exhilarating scene 


of gayly-dressed people about her drove 
all such thoughts from her mind. It 
is safe to-say that no one that day in 
the confines of Central Park enjoyed the 


pleasure that was experienced by the 
youngest daughter of the house of Jere- 
miah Higgins. 

The astonishment of Mrs. McDonald's 
acquaintances was great upon recogniz- 
ing her carriage, to see in place of its 
usual occupant, the uncouth little figure 
bowing like a Japanese Mandarin to 
right and left (for it occurred to this 
lady of high degree that it was the 
proper thing to bow to the grand peo- 
ple, supposing of course they must all 
be Mrs. McDonald's friends), so the 
poor old cock-feathers were made to 
fairly box the compass with the con- 
stant jerking about of the black felt hat. 
Happily Betsy did not understand the 
meaning of the questioning, and in some 
cases sneering, looks which met her 
bright eyes, and so, in blissful ignorance 
of the derisive glances she occasioned, 
enjoyed to the full the delight of being 
the fine lady she had, upon doorsteps, 
and in dreams, imagined herself. 

Now and then, by some one appre- 
ciating the situation, her salutation was 
returned, which so filled our heroine 
with joy that there seemed nothing 
more to be desired. Thompson (with 
no wish to prolong the half-hour, which 
had been an exceeding great trial to 
him), punctual to the moment, left the 
Park and the gay stream of carriages to 
await his mistress at The Netherlands. 
Hearing the order given to drive to 
Fifty-ninth street and Second avenue, 
he obeyed the command, with an im- 
movable countenance, but the comments 
made to himself while doing so remain 
locked within his breast. 

Many a similar order was executed 
by him, for the childless woman found 
her mission on that January day ; and 
Betsy Ann, while helping her to fulfill it, 
realized the pleasures that had been for 
so long but fanciful dreams. 
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Home Science — VII 


CARE OF THE SICK 


By Mrs. BURTON SMITH 


- perfect sanitary conditions prevail 

in the house where illness enters, 
the unwelcome guest will in all proba- 
bility beat a hasty retreat and leave a 
mild record behind. Pure air, pure 
water, wholesome food, personal and 
house cleanliness are at all times requi- 
sites for a healthy household ; and when 
disease takes hold upon the body tissues, 
such general hygienic conditions must 
be at the base of any intelligent care of 
the sick. 

No one room, however well cleaned 
and ventilated and heated, can be kept 
pue if a gust of poisonous air enters 
whenever the door opens into the body 
of the house ; and no amount of skilled 
nursing can avail against so subtle a foe 
as impure air. 

It is necessary, therefore, to under- 
stand well the principles of home sanita- 
tion, so that if unwholesome conditions 
exist when disease rears its ugly head 
we may at once apply the remedies. 
We can fight evil effectively only when 
we know what is good, and a vigorous 
application of these ideal methods to 
unsanitary conditions will go a long 
way towards banishing sickness from 
the home. 

If possible, one room in every house 
should be set aside as a retreat in ill- 
When this is done, contagion is 
more easily prevented and every detail 
of nursing is simplified. This room 
should be so located that a full share of 
sunlight may reach it, and it may be 
best a little apart from the other bed- 
rooms. It need not be called a sick- 


ness. 


room but a ‘‘retreat,’’ and it may be 
made charmingly suggestive of repose 
by its dainty simplicity, perfect cleanli- 
ness, and restful color. The walls 
should have a smooth, hard finish and 
may be painted in shades of soft green 
or wood browns. The floor must be 
bare except for a rug or two which may 
be easily moved and cleaned, and its 
surface should be made non-absorbent 
What is 
known as ‘‘ painter’s filling’’ makes a 
good coat, and ‘‘butcher’s will 
fill all remaining crevices and give a 
good polish. If such a room is to be 
built, have the corners round and dust 
will lose a favorite hiding place. An 
open fireplace should add beauty and 
cheer, however the house may be 
heated otherwise, and in most houses it 
is essential to a wholesome circulation 
of air. Muslin draperies which will en- 
dure boiling will add softness and are 
permissible if they do not exclude the 
fresh air. Pictures should break the 
monotony of the wall surface, but they 
must be hung in frames which will re- 
main unharmed after a carbolic bath. 
No upholstered furniture to harbor dust 
and disease germs should mar _ this 
sanctum, and every piece in it must be 
light in weight and painted white so 
that it may be easily moved and cleaned. 
The bed must be single, made of iron, 
with iron frame springs, and painted 
white. 


by staining and waxing. 


A very ill patient cannot be 
properly handled in a wide bed, and 
the small size of coverings makes wash- 
ing a simpler matter. This description 
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bedrooms, which are now usually bur- 
dened with a most unhygienic number 
of movables and dustables. 

If such a special room cannot be pro- 
vided in the home, the ordinary bed- 
room must be brought as nearly as 
possible to this standard of simplicity. 
If the bed is of wood, replace it by an 
iron bed, if possible. Banish all up- 
holstered or carved furniture and 
unwashable drapery. Take up the car- 
pet, if the floor is so burdened. A 
crash covering is sometimes tacked 
over the carpet, but this is only per- 
missible in mild illnesses and such a 
plan simply quiets a little of the dust. 
It is better to remove all such undesir- 
able articles even after illness has set 
in; for if contagion is probable they 
harbor germs, and in any case they 
render absolute cleanliness almost im- 
possible. When the character of the 
disease justifies it, they may be thor- 
oughly sterilized and set aside until the 
illness passes, if we are fortunate enough 
to live where there is a public sterilizer. 
Rid the room of all elaborate bric-a-brac 
and unframed pictures. Remove the 
clothes from the closets. Have table 
and chair legs covered with the little 
rubber hoods which prevent that nerve- 
rasping noise. Provide a cot for the 
nurse. These suggestions set the 
proper standard, but they may be mod- 
ified, of course, where the illness is not 
serious or contagious. 

The bed coverings should be light 
and always washable. Four pairs of 
light weight cotton sheets ; six plain pil- 
low slips, besides little ones for odd pil- 
lows ; four s7zg/e all-wool blankets ; two 


rubber sheets, one yard by one and a 
half in size; and four old sheets for 
draw sheets, make up the proper sup- 
ply for the bed. If your blankets are 


bind the rough ends. The warmth of 
the covering can then be easily regu- 
lated. Allow no heavy marseilles bed 
spreads ; they weigh down a patient's 
tired limbs and are not easily washed. 
Dimity spreads are best. The best mat- 
tress is of hair, but in the South most 
comfortable mattresses are made of the 
long fleecy cotton, and these are so in- 
expensive that the filling may be burned 
after contagious illness without serious 
loss. 

Unless a house has a well regulated 
furnace with the essential addition of 
properly constructed ventilating shafts, 
a sick room, as has been stated, is bet- 
ter warmed by an open fire. A window 
may be opened a little from the top and 
two openings opposite (a window or 
door and the heated flue of the fireplace, 
perhaps ) will prevent an unbroken draft 
of incoming air and will carry off all the 
poisonous gases which collect near the 
floor. When this plan of ventilation is 
adopted, it is well in wet weather to 
stretch a piece of woolen stuff over a 
frame set in the window opening. This 
keeps out much dampness, but does not 
interfere with a good inlet of fresh air. 
As to light, the less light the better 
where there is illness. A shaded elec- 
tric light is ideal, because it emits no 
poison and does not affect the tempera- 
ture. Gas is fairly satisfactory when it 
is used sparingly. Oil lamps are most 
undesirable. They consume more ox- 
ygen and emit more poison than any 
other light. In the country, where gas 
and electricity are not to be had, use 
only a candle, except occasionally for 
some special service when a brighter 
light is necessary. Ifa bath room opens 
into the bedroom, the communicating 
door must be locked and the bath room 
reached by another entrance. Station- 
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ary washstands in a sick room are 
sources of danger and should be stopped 
and covered over during illness. Clean 
linen, hot water bottles, extra pillows, 
cloths, bandages, medicine, etc., may 
be kept in an adjoining room or in a 
closet when the illness is contagious. 
Such apparatus should never distress the 
eye of the sufferer. This is the ideal 
room for the sick, — simply furnished, 
properly heated, ventilated and lighted 
—and it may be arranged so in any 
home-—the simplest and most elabo- 
rate. 

In arranging for the care of the pa- 
tient the most important point is to se- 
lect as nurse a member of the house- 
hold who has tact, intelligence, and 
strength. The personality of the nurse 
is a power in illness. A disagreeable, 
unsympathetic manner will offset much 
skill. On the other hand, weakness 
which yields to every unreasonable de- 
mand of the patient may cause much 
trouble. A nurse must try for that 
happy combination of gentleness and 
firmness, and regulate her patient by 
persuasion and tenderness backed by a 
determination to do what is best. If 
this same gentleness and firmness dis- 
tinguish her touch as well as her man- 
ner, she will be rewarded by many 
bright looks of gratitude and sighs of 
comfort. To use her abilities for the 
best service of the patient, this home- 
nurse must be given authority. She and 
her night assistant, if the case require 
one, and the physician in charge must 
command in that room. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty in home nursing is 
that the entire family usually undertake 
to regulate the patient and the room, 
with a result certainly disagreeable and 
sometimes disastrous. It is far better 
to select one or two as nurses and leave 
them to act alone under the doctor's 


orders. Of course, if a trained nurse 
can be employed, many of the sugges- 
tions in this paper are superfluous. 
When the nurse is installed in this 
well-arranged room, she gives her first 
attention to the bed, preparing it for 
her patient, or adjusting or changing the 
cover to add comfort, if the patient is 
already there. In the morning, before 
the bed linen is changed, the bath 
should be given. The kind of bath 
must depend upon the character of the 
illness and the patient's condition, and 
such a point must be decided by the 
physician. Inordinary cases, however, 
a carefully given tepid bath is allowed. 
It leaves the patient in a delightfully 
dozy mood, which is always desirable. 
A comforting plan for the bath is as 
follows : Provide two extra single blan- 
kets —old ones may be used —and in 
winter have them warm. Put one di- 
rectly over and one under the patient. 
Slip the gown from under the body up 
to the shoulders, and then over the 
head and off, unless the patient is very 
ill, when the gown should open all the 
way down the back and be fastened 
only at the neck and shoulders. A 
small foot tub is better for this bath 
than a bowl. Use only the simplest, 
purest soap. Wrap the wash cloth close 
around the hand so that the ends will 
not be tipping the patient’s body. Wash 
the face first and dry it. Then the 
neck, ears, and chest, and rinse and 
dry them. Then one arm at a time; 
and so on, washing well with soap, 
rinsing and drying each part of the 
body separately, working under the 
blanket (or sheet in summer, perhaps), 
using great care to keep the patient 
well covered. Turn the patient on the 
side and wash the back in the same way, 
and while the back is exposed, rub it 
well with alcohol. This last is a most 
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refreshing item, and prevents irritation 
of the skin. Now set the foot tub on 
the bed, flex the patient’s knees, and 
put the feet in the warm water. This 
part of the bath is usually keenly en- 
joyed, and the feet may remain in the 
water a few moments, while the nurse 
turns her hand to some other need. 
After rubbing the feet well, the bath 
blankets must be removed, and a clean 
gown put on. Gather the garment in 
the hands, and put the arms in first, 
then the head, and so it slips over the 
tired body without any struggle. The 
manner of sponging in typhoid and 
scarlet fever, and such cases, had best 
be learned from the physician in charge. 

After the bath the bed must be 
changed. 
ern trained nurse is a wonder and a 
delight, and the home nurse may learn 
the secret if she will proceed in this 
way: Have the clean tinen piled on a 
chair at hand. Reach the arms over 
the patient, and, placing one hand 
under the shoulders, and the other 


The bed-making of the mod- 


against the lower back, turn the patient 
gently towards you as near the edge of 
the bed as is comfortable, using care to 
keep the top cover well over the body. 
Now go to the other side of the bed 
and loosen all the bedclothes, pushing 
them as near the patient as possible. 
Slip the edge of a clean sheet well under 
the mattress along this side, leaving a 
greater length at the head to be tucked 
under there, because the shoulders are 
apt to work the bottom sheet into wrin- 
kles. Spread across the center of the 
bed and over the bottom sheet, the 
rubber sheet and the draw sheet. This 
draw sheet must be folded about the 
size of the rubber sheet, and is put just 
on top of it ; and these two are tucked 
under together. Now draw the patient 
over on the clean covers in the same 


This move frees the 
soiled linen, and it can be pulled off the 
bed. The fresh mattress covers — the 
bottom sheet, and the rubber and draw 
sheets — must now be pulled very tight 
across the bed to avoid the slightest 


way as at first. 


wrinkle, and tucked well under, as on 
the opposite side. Lay the clean top 
sheet over the patient, and slip the 
soiled covering from under it. Lay on 
the blanket, if used, and the counter- 
pane in the same way, and tuck the top 
cover in well at the foot and sides, al- 
lowing it to reach only to the patient's 
chin. Turn the spread under and over 
the edge of the blanket at the top, and 
fold back the top sheet a few inches. 
Place the arm under the patient's head 
and shoulders, and remove the pillow, 
replacing it at the same lifting by an- 
other one in a clean slip. This process 
of bed-making becomes very simple with 
a little practice, and every detail of it 
adds immense comfort, even when the 
The draw sheet 
and rubber sheet and usually the top 


illness is not serious. 


sheet should be changed every morn- 
ing. One of the two rubber sheets may 
be wiped off and aired while the other 
The draw sheet must in some 
cases be changed much oftener, and for 


is in use. 


this reason it is slipped only across the 
center of the bed. The blankets, spread, 
and bottom sheets need not be changed 
so often if the supply is limited or wash- 
ing difficult. No one item, however, 
is more delightful than a bed freshly 
made every morning. 
and shapes in pillows, especially the 


Various sizes 


little ones about a foot square, may 
be used in adjusting the patient to a 
comfortable position. A round, oblong 


pillow, about eight inches thick and 
twenty-one inches long, made of hair, 
is sometimes used under the knees. 
This bent position of the knees, well 
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supported, is very restful. Three ordi- 
nary sized feather pillows should always 
be at hand, and when the patient can 
sit up in bed they can be most comfort- 
ably arranged with a little pillow added 
to support the head. Numerous con- 
trivances are used in long illnesses to 
rest the joints and protect prominent 
parts from irritating contact with the 
bed. Hot water bottles, always encased 
in woolen coverings, should be put at 
the feet when circulation is poor, and 
they may be tucked against any aching 
parts with delightful results. A com- 
forting contrivance for hot weather is 
a square rubber bag, in shape like a 
small pillow, partially filled with cold 
water, slipped under a weak and over- 
heated back. 

When the patient is comfortable (this 
skillful bath and bed-making will almost 
insure it) and medicines and treatment 
have been given according to the doc- 
tor’s directions, the nurse may see that 
the room is in proper order. — If sweep- 
ing is necessary and there is the least 
danger of dust, fasten an umbrella at the 
head of the bed and lay a sheet lightly 
over it, so that no speck of dust may 
be breathed into weak and tired lungs. 
It is a better plan to wrap a slightly 
damp cloth around the broom and go 
over the floor with it, and in contagious 
diseases the floor should be wiped with 
a mop dipped in a solution of carbolic 
acid, one part acid to eighty parts 
water. Never use a feather duster in a 
sick room, or in any other room ! Wipe 
every article in the room and the wood 
work also with a cloth dipped in thissame 
solution of carbolic acid. If there is an 
open fire, the scuttle of coal should be 
set in the hall or an adjoining room or 
closet. Fill it with a number of paper 
bags containing lumps of coal, and these 
bags may be put on to replenish the 


fire, without soiling the hands and 
without noise. All soiled vessels, bed 
linen, clothes, etc., should be removed 
promptly. If the case is contagious, the 
vessels must be thoroughly disinfected 
and the linen dropped into tubs con- 
taining a solution of carbolic acid, one 
part acid to forty parts water. It is al- 
ways best to burn cloths that have been 
used and a good plan is to have a bolt 
of cheese cloth at hand and use cloths 
for all purposes possible from this in- 
stead of using the ordinary household 
linen. A small table holding flowers 
and books may rest the weary eyes, but 
the flowers must always be removed at 
night. The diet of the sick must of 
course be regulated by the special needs 
of the case. Fresh, wholesome, simple 
foods well prepared are the only ones 
admissible. Milk, eggs, gelatine, bread 
in various preparations, constitute the 
usual bill of fare for the sick. The 
daintiness and variety of their prepara- 
tion, however, will extend this bill of 
fare delightfully. The ordinary neigh- 
borly contributions, unless prompted by 
gn unusual amount of discrimination, had 
better be excluded, and only such food 
given as the physician orders. When 
liquid diet is required, a palatable varia- 
tion from the usual milk drink may be 
found in albumen lemonade. Filla glass 
full of crushed ice ; squeeze over this the 
juice of one lemon and add a little sugar ; 
then break into the glass the white of a 
fresh egg ; shake the whole together 
well with an ordinary milk shaker. The 
uncooked egg will not be noticed ex- 
cept ina little added richness and the 
drink is most refreshing and nourishing. 
When the juice of beef is called for, use 
always the round steak. It is much 
more nutritious than the more expen- 
sive cuts and the juice may be extracted 
in the following way: Cut the meat 
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into pieces to fit into an ordinary lemon 
squeezer and put them over a very hot 
fire to sear the outside and inclose the 
juices. When the outside is gray and 
the inside is hot, 
extract the warm red juice with the 
squeezer. 
a wee bit of red pepper, poured over a 
well toasted slice of whole wheat or 
graham bread, makes a good and di- 


but not cooked, 


This, seasoned with salt and 


gestible meal. When the patient needs 
stimulants and grows tired of them in 
the ordinary form they may be added to 
gelatine in quantities required and will 
always be taken as a relish. Of course, 
every nurse, no matter how temporary 
her responsibility, should learn to make 
toast well. 
it dry and crisp, without allowing it to 
burn or get too hard. The inside of a 
loaf of bread scooped out and well 
toasted makes a delicious bit of food. 


If the appetite is poor, tempt it by 


The whole secret is to make 


daintiness, not by quantity or too great 
variety. 
linen and decorated with a bunch of 


A tray spread with dainty 


flowers, the food seemingly added as 
an incidental, will much oftener be car- 
ried away empty of its strength-giving 
contents than one loaded with a variety 
of food. 

Any intelligent person can learn to 
Itis 
far better to have the record kept in some 


keep the necessary nurse’s record. 


systematic way than to merely jot down 
memoranda as is often done in amateur 
nursing. The physician can in a few 
moments teach the one in charge of the 
patient how to take temperature and 
pulse, and his further instructions will 
make the record keeping a very satis- 
factory phase of the responsibility. A 
regulation printed form of ‘‘ Nurse’s 
Record’’ may be bought of the drug- 
gist, and will simplify matters. The 


orders given should be written down 


separately, if they are too numerous 
to be put at the head of the record- 
blank, the filled 


only as the orders are carried out. 


and record-blank 
Each sheet should be long enough to 
show the record for twenty-four hours. 
This enables the doctor to see at a 
glance the changes in temperature and 
the 
each day a summary must be recorded 


general condition. At close of 
of the medicines and nourishment given 
and such other records as the doctor 
requires. It is impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the necessity for carrying 
out the physician’s instructions with 
absolute accuracy, and it is just at this 
point that the home nurse's authority 
must be asserted. If the powers that 
be question the wisdom of certain 
orders, let them by all means call in a 
different adviser, or else yield absolutely 
to the decision of the physician in 
charge. Family discussion of methods 
brings uncertainty into the atmosphere, 
breaks the quiet current of the sick 
room, and must react to the patient's 
harm. Medicines and treatment must 
be given at exactly the hour directed, 
if possible, and if necessary attention to 
the patient causes a delay, the record 
should show the difference. 

No one item in nursing and sick room 
surroundings seems to count for more 
in the estimation of an ill patient than 
almost unbroken quiet, which in the 
ordinary home it is very hard to secure. 
The constant and eager questionings of 
a loving family must be strictly regu- 
lated until convalescence admits more 
the 
nerves can stand very little, and the 


excitement. Even then weak 


nurse’s watchful care must provide 


needed rest. The nurse herself being 
a member of the family can supply the 
cheer and tonic that comes from a lov- 


ing presence, and her experience in the 
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sick room will have taught her the value 
of repose. In such a dainty, well or- 
dered room, under such careful, skillful 
ministry, we can think of no other result 
but returning health. 


These scientific methods may be em- 
ployed in home nursing whether the ill- 
ness is severe or not ; when adopted an 
immense amount of unnecessary strain 
and suffering will be avoided. 


The Best Way 


In Doing All Manner of Things About the House 


By Hester M. PooLe 


OST welcome are April’s smiles 
and tears, birds and blossoms. 
True, the housekeeper’s work now in- 
creases, but with it increases her enjoy- 
ment and power for usefulness. She 
who has a due measure of strength and 
executive ability, will find even house 
cleaning shorn of its terrors. Plan as 
she may, there is no evading an up- 
heaval, though it may be kept within 
bounds. They who advocate such 
thorough cleansings through the year 
that no general time need be set apart 
for it, are either lax housekeepers or 
are ‘‘always in the suds.’’ In any 
event, clean let us make dur environ- 
ments once during the year. 


Birth stone for April. During one 
month from the 20th, the moss agate and the 
emerald are indicated for those inclined to re- 
gard with favor the symbolism of gems, and the 
daisy is their flower. Therefore the fanciful 
will govern themselves accordingly. Whatever 
we thoroughly believe will affect us, by a subtle 
law of the mind will do so. 


At Easter all the world rejoices in the res- 
urrection. Nature has awakened from her long 
slumber, and ‘‘ without haste, without rest,’’ 
goes onward to seed time and harvest, flower 
and fruitage. Whatever may be our religious 
belief, surely one and all may unite in wonder 
and adoration of that Infinite Power and Wis- 
dom that annually teaches us the great fact of 
nature’s resurrection. Having, during Lent, in 
a greater or lesser measure purified ourselves 
physically and spiritually, we are ready to rejoice 
with all our hearts, as we begin life with re- 
newed vigor. 

The egg, symbol of a new life, is in all coun- 


tries used during Easter festivals. In fact its 
distribution can be historically traced back to 
more than 700 years before the Christian era. 
In late years Easter observances and gifts, more 
or less conventional, have greatly come into 
vogue. In Washington, on Easter Monday, 
the grounds about the White House swarm with 
children who indulge in games, especially in 
rolling eggs down the hill and in chasing after 
them and each other. 


Easter gifts are unlike any other. Chil- 
dren never tire of tinted Easter eggs, which 
may easily be prepared. First, they must be 
boiled hard in water colored with aniline or veg- 
etable dyes. Thus spinach if boiled with the 
eggs will tint them green, saffron gives yellow, 
indigo a blue, and other dyes will give every 
shade desired. A bunch of seven eggs, tinted 
with rainbow colors, can repose in a nest of 
crimped tissue paper. With pen and ink, on 
the surface of each, transcribe some sentiment 
or tiny picture indicative of the taste of the re- 
cipient, and you have a dainty and inexpensive 
present for children or friends. The cavity can 
be kept in place by the help of small wire coiled 
into shape. 

Again eggs may be boiled, then covered with 
liquid gold paint, or with water colors by a 
small brush ornamenting them with tiny forget- 
me-nots or rosebuds. On other eggs write 
mottoes, sentiments, or names, or transfer pic- 
tures to the surface in the old well-known style. 
Anyone capable of sketching can draw a land- 
scape or a figure on the shell, by means of a 
quill dipped in sulphuric acid which eats into it, 
making a perfect etching. 


Eggs for children can be dressed in all 
sorts of fanciful ways. For instance, take an 
eggshell, divested of its contents by means of 
an aperture in either end, and paint the egg, 
larger end uppermost, te simulate Humpty 
Dumpty. Out of cardboard cut a small body 
and legs, to which the shellis to be gummed in 
such a manner that it is supported byit. Ravel 
out a bit of twine or rope and gum on the head, 
and perch upor the top a jaunty little paper cap 
with a bright band and feather plume. Below 
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the collar gum some outstretched arms, and 
laugh you will at your own handiwork. 

For Dumpty’s wife paint another egg-face and 
plait two pig-tails out of the attached raveled 
rope, and cover all with a rakish hat or turban 
finished with a red feather from the duster. 
Out of cardboard make a stiff circular petticoat, 
like a lamp shade, on which gum legs and arms, 
and over which hang some fluffy tissue paper. 
Stand the two together in a box cover to hold 
them firm, and enjoy the merriment they cause. 
Allsorts of changes may be rung on these funny 
fellows. A Topsy and a newsboy, a Turk and 
a Chinese boy, can readily be manufactured. 


Easter games in many parts of the coun- 
try are in vogue. At an informal party of 
friends, in the dressing room, to each gentleman 
is handed a tinted egg, the shell bearing the last 
line of a couplet made for the occasion. These 
are pocketed before the gentlemen descend to 
the parlor, where the ladies proceed to hunt, in 
all sorts of out of the way places, for the com- 
panion eggs. When one is found the lady is 
expected to step into the center of the room and 
read the first line of the couplet traced upon her 
egg. At once the gentleman holding that which 
is identical in color, steps to her side and reads 
the line which completes the couplet. At the 
lunch table these two are partners, where the hu- 
morous rhymes and allusions enhance the en- 
joyment of the occasion 


Easter breakfasts and luncheons are 
now popular. As the jonquil, narcissus, and 
spirza are in bloom, it is easy to decorate the 
table with them, the more the merrier. Massed 
in a glowing group in the table center and the 
side-tables, with the dishes and menu as far as 
practicable in yellow and white, and the hostess, 
if possible, gowned in yellow and white, the 
luncheon may be made simple yet extremely 
beautiful. To carry out the scheme, the ices 
and jellies should be yellow, and the eggs should 
repose in nests of spun sugar. Of course eggs 
appear in many ways, either as parts of dishes 
or as garnishes. 

Another luncheon vas graced by the Eas- 
ter lily. In the center of an old salver stood a 
pot of these pure blossoms, and sloping from the 
surface to the edge was a bank of softest moss. 
The contrast of the perpendicular lines of the 
stately lily with the moss was most delightful to 
the eye, and this was enhanced by a fringe of 
tiny ferns, apparently growing from the moss 
while laying flat upon the cloth. On the inner 
edge of each plate lay a maidenhair fern, with 
a small cluster of lilies of the valley, while at 
either end of the table stood a large bow] of 
white blossoms, and feathery greenery. All the 
china was white, with green bonbon glasses, and 
the menu was principally green and white. It 
consisted of cream soup, fish, chicken, salad, 
celery, spinach, and, for dessert, pistachio cream 
served in forms of calla lilies, and white grapes. 
The menu cards were large lilies each bearing a 
motto setting forth the beauty of this-blossom, 


A violet luncheon is in order at Easter. 
The form of a basket can easily be made of wire, 
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to be filled with moss so packed in as to hide 
the frame. The center is solidly filled with vio- 
lets, and before each plate is a small dish edged 
with moss in the center of which is either a clus- 
ter of purple and white blossoms or an egg on 
which is painted a spray of the same flower. At 
the will of the hostess various decorations about 
the dining room and accessories of her own cos- 
tume may repeat the color. 


Wall paper is usually hung during this 
month. To find how many rolls are required 
for a room, multiply the length in feet of each 
wall, by the height, and add the four together, 
taking out the square feet of each door and win- 
dow, or one-half roll for each. Divide the whole 
by thirty-three, and you have the number of 
rolls needed, including waste. 


The kinds of paper in general use were 
mentioned in the February magazine. To them 
we may add blanks and flats, which are cheap 
papers made by printing one or more colors on 
an untinted ground. There are also hangings 
of textile fabrics like yachting cloth, burlaps, and 
canvas that are made expressly for this purpose. 
They are washable since their surfaces are either 
painted, varnished, or sized, and so are very du- 
rable. Lincrusta Walton is also used as a dado, 
in private houses, for its excellent service and 
for lending itself readily to ornamentation upon 
halls and dining rooms. Of papers, the gilt in- 
cludes the bronze, which is really a metallic 
production. Under that title printing is done 
with gold, purple, blue and green bronze and 
silver and copper, In price the flats and blanks 
are six cents the roll, while the prices scale, for 
handsome qualities, up to $2.00 each. 


The old style of gilt papecing is hap- 
pily relegated to the backwoods. So are the 
dark, somber, depressing brown figures, and 
huge showy patterns of any kind Only on 
broad halls, large reception rooms, and semi- 
public offices are striking, bright, glaring figures 
at all permissible. In a modest. home, never. 
Satin papers, too, are only fit for large, ill- 
lighted rooms where walls are bare and there are 
no pictures. Nor are mica papers or figured 
tapestries or large patterns of any kind, includ- 
ing those showing violent contrasts, suitable for 
backgrounds. Equally unfit are tapestries 
made to simulate textile fabrics which are pic- 
tures in themselves. Especially is it the case 
that satin papers showing conventional figures 
on a light ground are cheerful for chambers 
where there are no other wall decorations. Of 
mica papers the same may be said. 

Velvet papers, if what I am told by ex- 
perts is true, should be dispensed with. Colored 
woolen cloth, dried and ground to powder, is 
sprinkled over a damp surface, where it dries and 
gives that handsome velvety effect so much ad- 
mired. To it dust easily clings, and that, with 
the colored woolen surface, is readily detached 
by every current of air. Under the best circum- 
stances we breathe dust enough without taking 
into our lungs a more or less poisonous sub- 
stance. Therefore on no account should I 
advise the use of this handsome paper. Besides, 
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if, as is usually the case, the velvet is a dark, 
rich red, it will be found the most difficult of all 
colors or shades of color to reflect light. Four 
lamps or burners will be needed to give the light 
of two in a room hung with a more delicate hue. 
Red is the most stimulating, the warmest color 
there is, therefore it is unfit for south rooms, 
unless the walls are much hidden by pictures. 
For these it makes an admirable background. 


The color of paper for parlor or sit- 
ting room should be reposeful and unstimu- 
lating and neverdark. To select a large figure 
or one showing great contrasts is a mistake. 
In regard to color, everything depends on the 
location of the room and the amount of light it 


receives. A long, narrow room, lighted only . 


from the north end, needs a lighter, brighter 
wall than a south room having three or four 
windows. In the first case yellow is needed, 
and one can hardly get too much of it. One of 
the first living decorators covered such a room 
with brilliant golden yellow, the ceiling only 
toned down toacream. It was an immense 
success. Such acolor on a north room sounds 
more gorgeous than it really is. Nothing can 
be more brilliant than the sunlight, and yellow 
paint or paper is the nearest similitude to that. 
In regard to figure, it is a great mistake to select 
that obtrusive or cor ¢aining a variety of colors. 
The best is that showing a lighter tint of the 
same or a harmonious color in conventional 
lines or arabesques, not in flowers. In fact 
flowers not conventional, that is, closely simu- 
lating nature, are only fit for sleeping rooms, 
and then they should appear in small masses. 


Wall colors should be closely studied. A 
hanging may be extremely beautiful and yet be 
unsuited to a certain room. In general, it may 
be said that positive colors, bright red, blue, or 
green, should never be used. Again, hangings 
covering a wall appear much darker than when 
seen in the roll. As has been said, blue isa 
cool, depressing color. Once, in summer, we 
lived by the sea in a room hung and furnished 
entirely in bright blue. Over wall and carpet 
rioted blue roses which reappeared in window 
hangings and toilet appurtenances. So grew- 
some was the influence that, as soon as another 
room was vacated, we induced the landlady to 
let us remove from that ‘‘deeply, darkly, des- 
perately blue ’’ and sunless apartment. It was 
a lesson never to be forgotten. 

It will be found, upon trial, that dull tints 
such as blue-gray, gray-green, pearl gray, cream, 
delicate terra-cotta, sage green, and olive, with 
more or less ornamentation or self-colored, will 
give sufficient range for any number of rooms. 
Delicacy of tint requires delicacy and refinement 
in the colors of other furnishings. Bright, 
deep, rich hues in carpet or rugs and furniture 
coverings, demand greater strength of color in 
wall, than when they are lighter and duller. 
A cream or café au lait,—the color of well- 
creamed coffee,— light terra-cotta or yellow or 
pinkish gray, will afford excellent background 
for rooms having little sunlight. All the shades 
of gray-greens and blues and olives will better 
suit a southern exposure. 


The figures for the parlor depend en- 
tirely upon its size and the number of pictures. 
Should it not be used for a family sitting room, a 
solid cartridge paper is undoubtedly in the best 
taste. Nor is it expensive at fifty cents per roll. 
Againstit all sorts of handsome furnishings, in- 
cluding pictures, show at their best; so do groups 
of people, while an indescribable sense of repose 
characterizes these large spaces of self-color. 
A paper that is in itself anything but hand- 
some, on the wall takes on an altogether differ- 
ent look. One who had not seen the effect 
could hardly believe it. In a room commonly 
used, where there are children, a plain paper 
shows soil or discoloration more than one hav- 
ing figures. 


Should the latter be selected, by all means, for 
the parlor, have the figures inconspicuous. A 
simple outline or tracery of a hue slightly lighter 
or darker than the ground will be agreeable to 
the eye. We must not forget that the parlor 
paper is only a background for furnishings and 
for well-dressed people. In them are to be 
found both form and color. A narrow gilt out- 
line will here not be out of place, certainly in a 
room that is sunless. 


For the hall these canons do not hold 
good. Rich and florid may be the entrance, 
especially if it be a narrow, ill-lighted corridor. 
All sorts of arabesques and conventionalized 
figures, wheels, stars, coruscations, here find a 
fitting place. They relieve the monotony and 
break up long spaces. Should the hall be broad, 
however, and be used for a kind of reception 
room, it should be toned down, both in figure 
and in coloring. As for the vestibule where 
that is inclosed and papered or painted, that can 
hardly be too strong and rich. Strawberry red 
with figures of bronze or green, or mustard yel- 
low and olive, are not out of place. 


Paper tor chambers differs in detail from 
that in living rooms, though the same general 
rules in regard to coloring everywhere prevail. 
Floral motives here may be used, such as con- 
ventional roses over a trellis, or daisies or golden- 
rod upon light grounds. Intricate and strong 
figures and coloring should find never a place 
upon asleeping room. Here, if anywhere, should 
be reposeful influences. Think of an invalid 
haunted by tracing out a complicated pattern 
or blinking at hideous reds and greens! It 
would be enough to drive a nervous person 
wild. 

Where ceilings are low, perpendicular stripes 
serve to increase the height. The larger the 
figure the smaller seems the room and the 
greater the distraction of the light sleeper. Of 
course a self-colored paper is always in order. 
It may not be amiss to say that in a chamber a 
flat or a blank is admissible. 

These papers, simply tinted without figure, or 
with a simple figure on an untinted ground, are 
both economical and satisfactory for the walls of 
acommonchamber. At from six to twelve cents 
per roll, if the housekeeper has the strength to 
put them on herself, the expense of such hang- 
ings is inconsiderable. 
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In dining room paper great latitude is 
permissible. Japanese paper is here very beau- 
tiful and decorative. Thick, strong, well-var- 
nished, resisting moisture so that it can be 
washed at will, in rich brilliantly colored crim- 
sons and yellows, with more or less black, the 
hanging is itself a series of pictures. While ex- 
pensive in the first place, if there be a dado it 
will not amount to so very much. 

Still Japanese paper is costly, and there are 
others rich enough to suit the fastidious. Ina 
dining room an exuberant fancy can run riot. 
Bright colors, quaint figures such as birds, flow- 
ers, and arabesques, are here at home. Here 
should be gayety and that harmless mirth that 
relaxes life’s tension and frowns at dyspepsia 
and melancholy. Here, too, the whiteness of 
napery, the sheen of silver and crystal, the 
brilliance of china, and the reflections of mirrors 
lighten and animate the whole. A dark, scant, 
cheerless dining room suits only morbid souls. 
Therefore the paper can be dark only if it be 
rich, and high colored, and there are gleaming 
accessoties to reflect and accentuate the light. 
No other room is quite like it and none other 
should receive more consideration. As a na- 
tion we should pay more attention to everything 
that pertains to food and eating. 


Dadoes have been greatly overdone. In 
dining rooms, libraries, and halls they are al- 
ways inorder. So they are in large lofty rooms 
and offices. In proportion about two feet of 
dado to six of wall and one of frieze, is correct. 
Of course it lightens as it ascends, the dado 
being the heaviest in figure and deepest in col- 
oring. Usually a railing runs between them, 
which is an excellent support for china plaques 
in the dining room and statuettes and photo- 
graphs in the library. In the latter room usu- 
ally bookcases come up to the height of the 
dado, so that the wall has only a frieze. 

In the hall the dado may be as conspicuous 
oras quaint as one chooses. For instance, a 
chocolate or maroon colored dado, with a tan, 
cream, or yellow wall, is not out of place. 
Crushed strawberry and old rose go together, 
robin’s egg blue and pale gray, orange and 
lemon yellow, old red or blue and dull light buff, 
dull sage green and buff, coffee color and light 
ecru, and Pompeiian red and light olive. These 
hangings may be in cartridge or mica papers,— 
since here the reflections of light add to the 
cheeriness of the hall,—or with a deep body 
color well covered with such conventionalized 
figures as whirls, wheels, stars, and arabesques 
in bizarre effects. 

Where the house-mistress can use water 
colors, she can paint for the frieze a solid col- 
ored surface with grass, cat-tails, sedge, black- 
berry vines, or ivy, with bold, free effects. The 
bottom should be a dark tangle gradually light- 
ening and thinning as the growths reach upward, 
and no two sections should be alike. There 
may be in coloring slight shadings in green and 
brown, or one of these colors may be used 
alone. No attempt at fine finishings should be 
made, but all is to be broad, free-handed, 
sketchy. The effect of the wild blackberry vine 
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with blossoms and fruit in all stages of perfec- 
tion is exceedingly handsome. This is for the 
hall only. 


The frieze is also overdone. A _ broad, 
highly-toned border running over the top of the 
wall is not in the best of taste. Certainly is this 
true where the walls are hung with self-colored 
or unobtrusive paper. While it is conceded 
that the decorations of a room are artificial, we 
must still go to Nature for the principles that 
govern all ornamentation and composition. 
Now Nature always shades her coloring from 
the ground up to the sky. The solid, deep col- 
ors are at the foundation. So shouldit be with 
our rooms. If there be a frieze, let it be either 
one tone of color or one showing light, tender, 
graceful forms with not much coloring. The 
whole should be in proportion to the height. 
Nothing uglier can be imagined than a solid 
tinted wall and a deep, brilliant frieze with large 
figured ceiling paper. 


A handsome frieze is one showing a 
lighter tone than the wall, without a bit ofa 
figure. A beautiful apartment in which lives 
the family of one of the most celebrated artists 
of New York, fronts the north. Parlor and 
library are hung with bright, deep yellow, on 
which pictures and tapestry stand out delight- 
fully. A narrow frieze thereis of cream color, 
with the same light tint covering the ceiling. 
Those are restful rooms where all things are in 
harmony. 

Where one desires a contrast with the walls, 
these colors should harmonize. Suppose we 
have the walls of lemon yellow, with or without 
figures, then the frieze may be a light orange 
yellow. With an old red wall, finish the top 
with light dull blue; bluish green with grayish 
blue or gray green; cream walls with very light 
robin’s egg blue; dull sage green with light sage, 
and greenish cream with light yellowish pink. 

Again, dexterous fingers with any experience 
in sketching can decorate a frieze made from 
the half or the entire roll of cartridge paper, with 
flowers, here and there dotted with birds, bees, 
and butterflies, or with pictures of classical fig- 
ures taken from etchings or reproductions. 
These objects should be in a deeper tone, ora 
contrasting one,— of the background, faint, that 
is not much deepened, and solid in shade. For 
a library or a hall severely finished the effect is 
beautiful. In a Washington library is such a 
frieze. A succession of Greek classical figures, 
some with simple musical instruments, some 
beside vases or seated on Roman chairs, suc- 
ceeded one another, no two alike. This charm- 
ing effect was the handiwork of an amateur 
having refinement and taste. 

Another consisted of a succession of apple 
boughs, buds, and blossoms, painted very 
lightly, almost indistinctly. Here and there 
hovered a bird anda bee. Such things, taste- 
fully done, take decoration out of the region of 
the commonplace. 


Ceiling paper again is overdone. Should 
you wish to give the feeling of being stifled in a 
huge bandbox, hang the walls with large figured 
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paper, surround them with a flaring frieze and 
then cover the top with a fabric representing cor- 
uscations of fireworks and lightning. You will 
have the satisfaction then, of driving your nerves 
into a sleepless state, and disgusting every vis- 
itor who has a particle of artistic feeling. These 
forms and hues have an immense mental influ- 
ence, even when one is unconscious of the cause 
of cheerfulness or of depression. 

If the ceiling is rough or discolored and paper 
seems the best cure, let us select the most un- 
obtrusive, the smallest figured that it is possible 
to find. A tiny star or diagram is best. If not 
that, then a self-colored ‘‘ flat’’ paper. A light 
cream will suit any side wall and all furniture. 
It is not generally known that paper may be 
kalsomined as well as plastering can be. And 
by all means let us select our papers for walls 
according to good taste and not from ephemeral 
fashion. 


House cleaning begins, as soon as the 
fires are out, by renovating the attic. All old 
clothing that is usable should be given to the 


needy, and trash accumulations burned. Then, 
beginning with the chambers, empty every 
closet, storeroom, cupboard, and _ receptacle. 
removing shelves and window shutters, and 
dusting and washing them on the back piazza. 
The walls are then swept with aclean cloth- 
covered broom, the broken places mended with 
plaster of paris and whiting, and the floors 
washed and cracks filled with insect powder. 
One room at atime is then renovated by re 
moving all the furniture and pictures, hanging 
all the clothing out of doors, shaking, brushing, 
and airing thick hangings ready to be packed 
for summer; sweeping walls and ceiling, dusting, 
then washing casings and windows, outside and 
in, washing paint with borax water and immedi- 
ately rinsing it, wiping off cornices, reaching 
the dust in corners and crevices with a cloth 
wrapped around a wooden skewer, and wiping 
the matting or floor with soft water. 


New Fousekeeper. Minute directions in re- 
gard to linen will be given in the next issue. 


The Abandoned Farm and Its Future— I 


By HELEN 


E ‘abandoned farms’’ of New Eng- 

land have come to be a byword, 
a problem for all who puzzle over the 
reasons for abandonment. Here and 
there we find adventurous spirits who 
have taken hold of one, rejoicing in the 
tussle with all powers that make against 
success, and giving the story of partial 
defeat or ultimate conquest with a rel- 
ish which would seem to make an en- 
ticing opening of the way to other seek- 
ers. But only here and there can one 
be found who dares. It would seem 
then that the desertion of house or fa- 
miliar working ground held in itself the 
statement that Nature herself had spoken 
the word, and rendered further occupa- 
tion impossible. 

In one sense this is true. For the 
farmer who follows in the track worn 
by the fathers’ feet, who has no inter- 
est in modern methods,— to whom ‘* in- 
tensive farming,’’ which means success, 
is simply a fad, and who longs for the 
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rich soil, the generous crop, the profu- 
sion, that seem to him a part of the 
West and its abounding life, it may well 
be that abandonment of the old for the 
new is the only method. It is certain 
that at no period of the world’s story 
have men long abandoned anything 
to which it was really worth while to 
hold. If the percentage of New England 
‘‘abandoned farms’’ increases as stead- 
ily as the statisticians tell us, it is because 
good reason exists. But as many men 
are at present returning to them, and 
many more thinking about it, it be- 
comes plain that there are two views of 
the question. A little examination, also, 
shows that both are true, each in its 
own time, and that the return, present 
and prospective, has another meaning 
even more significant. 

‘‘How to keep the boys at home,”’ 
has been the problem of all New Eng- 
land generations. It was no less the 
problem of all the generations before 
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them. Their insistent leaving is part of 
the process of general evolution ; their 
ultimate return no less so. Thousands 
of mothers undoubtedly implored am- 
bitious Crusaders to stay at home and 
not ‘‘ fly in the face of Providence,’’ — 
that somewhat mysterious New Eng- 
land phrase,—by going out ‘‘ strange 
countries for to see.’’ But the Crusa- 
der who lived to come home again, 
came home infinitely enriched by ex- 
perience, and left thereby better  in- 
heritance for those who followed him. 
There is a roving drop in all Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and it is likely to mean 
exploration first, colonization afterward. 
We have the Anglo-Saxon inheritance, 
no less distinctly than the Pilgrims who 
refused to stay at home, and thus it 
is that New England has poured the 
flower of her youth, and many of her 
elders as well, into that alhuring, ever- 
widening West, till brought up standing 
by the Pacific coast itself, 

Leaving this larger exodus at present 
out of the question, let us take the 
lesser one, that of the steady push 
toward the cities, whose growth is partly 
conditioned on this rush from the coun- 
try, which is filling them with thousands 
of farm-born boys and girls, who prefer 
even the tenement house and its swarm 
of unsavory humanity to the homes 
from which they have escaped. 

We all know the lonely farmhouse 
shut among the hills ; in summer the 
type of all that the weary dweller in 
cities is certain he most needs and most 
desires : isolation from the crowd, si- 
lence, peace, wide outlook over meadow 
and river and hill to the brooding 
sky. That the post office, the store, 
the church, are one or two or even 
more miles away means only a better 
reason for walk or wheel or saddle. 
This is the summer, and the farmer’s 


boy himself, shyly studying these city 
products, is for the time beguiled into 
the belief that outdoor pleasures mean 
just what he wants, and gets through 
his chores with a light-heartedness that 
flies before winter winds. _ If the love of 
Nature were inborn,—which it certainly 
in most cases is not, — if love and knowl- 
edge of natural objects and the life of 
Nature were taught in the schools, the 
boy would not run so soon. He feels 
vaguely what his mother is apt to feel to 
the quick. The isolation, the lack of 
human sympathy, of human co-opera- 
tion — the ceaseless and often unintelli- 
gent toil, the /ovelessness of it all,— 
this is the story for many a farmer's 
wife, the inclined plane down which she 
slowly slips toward the asylum and its 
enormous proportion of farmers’ wives. 

This is fact not only for the New 
England hill farm, the loneliest type for 
the East, but for the prairie farmhouse 
set down in the center of the great sec- 
tion, its neighbors miles away. And 
what is true for many a farmer's wife is 
no less true for the boys. Long ago 
they knew the farm as prison house, 
these wise boys who made for the wide 
world and all its beckoning, alluring 
possibilities of something better than 
they had known. The wise and the 
foolish make the quest together, as they 
will make it till better reason is given 
for cleaving to the old places. We see 
them dropping from Puritan wood shed 
windows, and stealing away under cover 
of the stars, or, in this bolder genera- 
tion, calmly facing outraged and furious 
elders with the announcement that they 
are going to make their fortunes. They 
believe it, and often at heart their 
elders believe it too, and wait for good 
news that never comes, since statistics 
take the matter in hand and give the 
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the average year must learn to accept 
as part of living. 

Statistics will not stop the exodus. 
Something better is the keynote, and if 
it end merely in the escape it may be 
the only enlargement of life the boy 
will ever know. How many of them 
have been given faintest conception of 
the real meaning of life and of home? 
How were they to learn the lesson of 
manhood from a father who has never 
taken time to teach his own thought of 
what it may have seemed to him in the 
day when he led his young wife home 
to the little farmhouse that now stands 
for not much more than mortgage and 
the steady struggle to lift it, and so get 
from life something of what he had once 
hoped for? And for women, what does 
the boy know of what we call woman's 
power? To him they are simply mere 
providers of food, menders of clothes, 
weak wailers over conditions, toilers 
always, but speechless where larger 
The boy himself 
seldom has provision beyond merest sub- 
sistence. 

Anything is ‘‘ good enough for the 
boys.”’ 
of order and sweetness,— how many 
farmers’ boys have this or any other 


issues are involved. 


Their own rooms, some sense 


appreciable right in the home from 
which they flee, indifferent as to whether 
they ever see it again till years have 
softened the forbidding outlines and 
memory holds only the things that were 
good. Never once had thought come 
to young or old under the dingy roof, 
of the union of home with the larger 
life of state or country. The salute to 
the flag is the first definite attempt to 
give our children the true thought of 
country, and that is but the first letter 
of the alphabet. Beyond it lies the 
great book of life whose pages the boy 
and girl alike would turn, for it is not 
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alone the boys whose hearts are sick 
within them in the places we call home. 

This, and more of the same order, 
was said to a great throng of people at 
the centennial of a beautiful city in the 
Western Reserve, and after the hour 
had ended men and women crowded 
about to say that this was the way they 
had begun, and that they meant their 
own boys and girls should have less rea- 
son for the same course than they had 
known. What they are doing, not only 
there, but at many a point where 
thought has awakened, waits its place 
in this series, but the boy's side of it 
still needs more definition. 

Part of the discontent goes with the 
general ferment of all things in this 
nineteenth century, surely, one of the 
most significant the world has ever 
known. There was less of it before 
what may be called the beginning of the 
steam age, and thus it may be said that 
Watt 
doned farms,’’ on much the same prin- 
ciple that means 
‘* Tenterden Steeple.’ The Steam 
Age began in 1830, and before that date 
New England was almost purely agricul- 
tural. 


and his teakettle mean ‘‘ aban- 


‘*Godwin Sands”’ 


It is steam that built up the huge 
cities, and left rural life in the lurch. 
Steam concentrated capital, and packed 
laboring men like sardines in a box. 
It created the tenement house, with 
its horrors, and made the municipal 
problems the terror of civilization. It 
brought, also, on the other side of the 
statement, a new standard of living, a 
better wage, a wider knowledge of life, 
and enlarged desires and ambitions as 
the result of both. 

What the old-time farmhouse meant 
to many of its tenants may be found in 
the history of the factory movement 
in this country, the real beginning of 
any extended, clearly defined wage for 
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women. 


Its happy, fruitful side is most 
perfectly given in Lucy Larcom’s 
** Recollections of a New England Girl- 
hood,’’ a book of double value, being, 
first, the record of one of our sweetest 
and truest literary workers, both in 
prose and verse, and then, actual his- 
tory of a time to which the sociologist 
turns as constituting an epoch in his 
data. For her, as for many another 
who looks back to the old farm, only 
its good remained. It seemed to her 
one of the most interesting features of 
civilization, one of the first well-defined 
steps out of barbarism into coherent 
provision for the family, and she felt, 
with another lover of old farms: It is 
something to study and ruminate upon. 
Through the long years of a calm exist- 
ence it has gathered unto itself, summer 
after summer, the cheer of all beneficent 
sunshine that has brightened it, the 
sweetness of warm, floweretl-scented 
evenings, the orderly activity of busy, 
uneventful days. It has gathered win- 
ter after winter, the strength of storms 
resisted, and the restfulness of long, 
dark nights. It has acquired a peculiar 
atmosphere, and taken on a distinctive 
character.’’ 

This is the type of the old farm that 
still holds its own, the old place in the 
heart, it may be, of the New [England 
town which has taken on new life, as 
modern industry steps in to alter old 


landmarks and bring a prosperity that 
often has features far less desirable than 
the placid, moderate, money-making 
that was all the earlier inhabitants sup- 
posed possible. But in these very towns 
there may often be seen another type, 
which a close observer has already put 
between the covers of a book: ‘tA 
dilapidated house, falling into ruins, 
surrounded by half-dead fruit trees and 
straggling shrubs, while an adjacent 
garden, once productive and blooming, 
runs to waste beside it. Its gates are 
off the hinges, the fences falling to 
pieces, the hedges untrimmed, the flower- 
beds smothered in weeds ; coarse bur- 
docks and rampant wild vines encumber 
the ground and run over into the high- 
way, the trim paths have disappeared, 
the outbuildings are toppling over, for- 
lornness and abandonment speak in 
every line of the decaying house, the 
former gentility of which renders its de- 
cline still more melancholy.”’ 

It is with both these types of forsaken 
homes that these papers have to do. 
As, however, there is bitter argument 
on both sides of the question of justified 
or unjustified abandonment, we must 
find for what the heart of this pull to 
the cities actually stands ; its real com- 
pensations, its real drawbacks, weigh- 
ing and measuring, and so learning 
what foundation may exist for return to 
the old. 
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Janitors I Have Met, and Some Others 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


IIl.— LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE 


AY by day, and piece by piece, our 

purchases appeared. Now and 

then a delivery wagon would drive up 

in hot haste and deliver a stewpan, or 

perhaps a mouse trap. At last, and on 
the third day, a mattress. 

Of course, | had been down and pro- 
tested, ere this. The cheerful liar at 
the transfer desk had been grieved, 
astonished, thunderstruck at my tale. 
He would investigate, and somebody 
would be discharged, at once. This 
thought soothed me. It was blood 
that I wanted. Just plain blood, and 
plenty of it. I know now that it was 
the transfer man’s blood that I needed, 
but for the moment I was appeased 
and believed in him. 

Our matting, promised within two 
hours from the moment of purchase, 
was the last thing to arrive. This on 
the fourth day —or was it the filth? I 
was too mad by this time to remember 
dates. What I do recall is that we laid 
it ourselves. We had not, as yet, paid 
for the laying, and we said that rather 
than give that shameless firm another 
dollar we would lay that matting if it 
killed us.  Morally it did. 
never been quite the same man since 
that terrible experience. The little 


I have 


woman helped stretch and held the 
lamp, while I pounded my thumb and 
swore. She said she had never realized 
until that night how well and satisfac- 
torily I could swear. It seemed to com- 
fort her and she abetted it. 

I know now that the stripes on mat- 
ting never match. We didn’t know it 


then, and we tried to make them. We 
pulled and hauled, and I got down on my 
stomach, with one ear against the wall 
and burned the other one on the lamp 
chimney which the little woman, in her 
anxiety to help, held too close. When 
I criticised her inclination to overdo 
matters, she observed that I would 
probably be able to pull the matting 
along more easily if I wouldn't lie 
down on the piece I was trying to pull. 
Then we both said some things that I 
suppose we shall regret to our dying 
day. It was a terrible night. When 
morning came, grim and ghastly, life 
seemed a failure, and I could feel that I 
had grown old. 

But with breakfast and coffee and 
sunshine came renewed hope. We 
were settled at last, and our little place 
looked clean and more like a playhouse 
than ever. 

Our acquaintance with the janitor 
was not, as yet, definite. I had met 
her once or twice informally, it is true, 
but as yet we could not be said to have 
reached any basis of understanding. 
As to her appearance, she was brawny 
and Irish, with a forbidding counte- 
nance. She had a husband whom we 
never saw —he being employed out- 
side — but whose personality, neverthe- 
less, became a factor in our subsequent 
relations. 
avoided the people below stairs, as cats 


Somehow, we instinctively 


do canines, though we had no _tradi- 
tions concerning janitors, and we are 
naturally the most friendly and demo- 
cratic people in the world. 
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Matters went on very well for a time. 
We congratulated ourselves every 
morning on how nice and handy every- 
thing was, now that we were once set- 
tled, and laughed over our recent 
difficulties. The precious ones were in 
their glory. They had appropriated 
the little four by six closet back of the 
kitchen — it had been shown to us as a 
servant's room—and presently we 
heard them playing ‘‘ dumb waiter,’’ 
‘*janitor,’’ ‘‘locker-locker door,’’ ‘‘lay- 
ing matting,’’ and other new and enter- 
taining games incidental to a new life 
and conditions. The weather remained 
warm for a time, and it was all novel 
and interesting. We added almost daily 
to our household effects, and agreed 
that we had been lucky in securing so 
pleasant and so snug a nest. 

But one morning when we awoke it 
was cold. It was early October, but 
there was a keen frosty feeling in the 
air that sent us shivering to the kitchen 
range, wondering if steam would be 
coming along presently. It did not 
come, and after breakfast I went down 
to interview our janitor on the subject. 
I could see that she was not surprised 
at my errand. The incident of the gas 
supply had prepared her for any further 
eccentricity on my part. She merely 
waited with mild interest to hear what I 
could really do when I tried. Then 
she remarked tersely : — 

‘* Vez get steam on the fifteenth.’’ 

‘*Quite so,’’ I assented, *‘ but it’s cold 
to-day. We may not want it on the fil- 
teenth. We do want it now.”’ 

These facts did not seem to impress 
her. 

** Vez get steam on the fifteenth,”’ she 
repeated, with even more decision, and 
I could tell from her manner that the 
interview was closed. 

I went back to where the little woman 


was getting breakfast (she had laughed 
at the idea of a servant in our dainty 
little nest) and during the morning 
she and the precious ones hugged the 
kitchen range. In the afternoon the 
sun looked in at our parlor windows and 
made the room cheerful for an hour. 
Then it went out behind the precipitous 
hillside park opposite, and with the chill 
shadow that crept up over our windows 
came a foreboding that was bad for the 
romance and humor of the situation. In 
the evening we crept to the kitchen 
range, and hibernated there, more or 
less, while the cold spell lasted. It was 
warm by the fifteenth, but on that day, 
in the hours of early dawn, we were 
awakened by a Wagnerian overture in 
the steam radiators. It became an anvil 
chorus ere long and there was no more 
sleep. By breakfast time we had all the 
things open that we could get open to 
let in fresh air and we were shouting to 
each other above the din and smell of 
the new pipes. We made allowance, of 
course, for the fact that things were 
new, and we said we were glad there 
would be enough heat in cold weather, 
anyway, by which you will see how in- 
nocent we really were in those days. 

It grew cold in earnest by November 
first. And then, all at once, the gold- 
painted radiators, as if they had shown 
what they could do and were satisfied, 
seemed to lose enthusiasm. Now and 
then in the night, when we didn’t want 
it, they would remember and start a lit- 
tle movement from the Nibelung, but 
by morning they seemed discouraged 
again and during the day they were of 
fitful and unresponsive temperature. 

At last I went once more to the jani- 
tor, though with some hesitation, I con- 
fess. I don't know why. I am not 
naturally timid, and usually demand and 


obtain the rights of ordinary citizenship. 
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Besides, I was ignorant then of janito- 
rial tyranny as the accepted code. It 
must have been instinct. I said : — 

‘*What’s the matter with our heat 
upstairs ?”’ 

She answered : — 

‘*An’ it’s what’s the matter with yer 
heat, is it? Well, thin, an’ what 7s 
the matter with yer heat upstairs ?”’ 

She said this, and also looked at me, 
as if she thought our heat might be 
afflicted with the mumps or measles or 
havea hare lip, and as if I was to blame 
for it. 

‘*The matter is that we haven't got 
any,’’ I said, getting somewhat awak- 
ened. 

She looked at me fully a minute this 
time. 

‘*Yez haven't gotany! Yez haven't 
got any heat! An’ here comes the 
madam from the top floor yesterday, a 
bilin’ over, an’ a sayin’ that they're 
sick with foo much heat. What air yez, 
then, sallymandhers ?’’ 

‘*But yesterday isn’t to-day,’’ I 
urged, ‘‘ and I’m not the woman on the 
top floor. We're just the people on 
the first floor and we're cold. We 
want heat, not comparisons.’ 

I wonder now how I was ever bold 
enough to say these things. It was 
my ignorance, of course. I would not 
dream of speaking thus disrespectfully 
to a janitor to-day. I had a dim idea 
at the time that the landlord had some- 
thing to do with his own premises, and 
that if heat were not forthcoming I 
could consult him and get action in the 
matter. I know better than that, now, 
and my enlightenment on this point 
was not long delayed. 

It was about twelve o'clock that 
night, I think, that we were aroused by 
a_ heart-breaking, furniture-smashing 
disturbance. At first | thought murder 
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was being done on our doorstep. Then 
I realized that it was below us. I sat 
up in bed, my hair prickling. The 
little woman, in the next room with the 
precious ones, called to me in a voice 
that was full of emotion. I answered, 
‘Sh!’ Then we both sat still in the 
dark while our veins grew icy. Some- 
body below was begging and _ pleading 
for mercy, while somebody else was 
commanding quiet ina voice that meant 
bloodshed as an alternative. At intervals 
there was a fierce struggle, mingled 
with destruction and _hair-lifting lan- 
guage. Was the janitor murdering her 
husband? Or could it be that it was the 
other way, and that tardy justice had 
overtaken the janitor, and, at the hands 
of her husband or some outraged tenant, 
she was meeting a well-merited doom ? 
Remembering her presence and mus- 
cular proportions I could not hope that 
this was possible. 

The litthe woman whispered trem- 
blingly that we ought to do something. 
I whispered back that I was quite will- 
ing she should, if she wanted to, but 
that for my own part I had quit inter- 
fering in Hibernian domestic difficulties 
some years since. In the morning I 
would complain to the landlord of our 
service. I would stand it no longer. 

Meantime, it was not yet morning, 
and the racket below went on. The 
very quantity of it was reassuring. 
There was too much of it for real mur- 
der. The precious ones presently woke 
up and cried. None of us got to sleep 
again until well-nigh morning, even af- 
ter the commotion below had degen- 
erated into occasional moans, and final 
silence. 

Before breakfast I summoned up all 


my remaining courage and went down 
there. The janitor herself came to the 
door. She was uninjured, so far as I 
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could discover. I was pretty mad, and 
the fact that I was afraid of her made 
me madder. 

‘‘What do you mean,’’ I demanded, 
‘* by making such a horrible racket down 
here in the middle of the night ?”’ 

She regarded me with an amazed look, 
as if I had been dreaming. 

‘*T want to know,’’ I repeated, ‘* what 
was all that noise down here last night ?”’ 

She smiled grimly. 

‘“Oh, an’ is ¢hat it? Yez want to 
know what was the z’7se, do yez? Well, 
thin, it was none o’ yer business, ‘ha?’ s 
what it was. Now go on wid yez, an’ 
tend to yer owz business if yez have any. 
D’ y’ mind?” 

With the information that I was go- 
ing at once to the landlord I turned and 
hurried up the stairs to avoid violence. 
She promptly followed me. 

‘* So yez'll be after telling the land- 
lord, will yez? Well, thin, yez can 
just tell the landlord, an’ yez can just 
sind him to me. You'll sind Tim 
Reilly to me. Maybe yez don’t know 
that Tim Reilly once carried bricks fer 
my old daddy, an’ many’s the time I’ ve 
given him a bite an’ a sup at our back 
door. Oh, yes, sind him to me. Sind 
Tim Reilly to me, an’ I'll see, when me 
ol’ man comes home late wid a bit of 
liquor in his head, if it’s not for me to 
conthrol ’im after our own fashions, 


widout the inquisitin’ of people who 
better be mindin’ of their own n’ise. 
Kep’ yez awake, eh? Well, thin, see 
that yez never keep anybody else 
awake, an’ sind Tim Reilly to me!’ 

She was gone. We realized then 
that she had seen better days. So had 
we. When I passed her on the front 
steps she nodded in her usual expres- 
sionless, uncompromising manner. I 
did not go to the landlord. It would 
be useless, we said. The helplessness 
of our position was becoming daily 
more evident. 

And with the realization of this we 
began to discover other defects. We 
found that the house faced really almost 
north instead of west and that the sun 
now went behind the precipice opposite 
nearly as soon as it touched the tops of 
our windows, while the dining room and 
kitchen were wretchedly dark all day 
long. Then, too, the crooked fireplace 
in the former was a disfigurement, the 
rooms were closets, or cells, the paper 
abominable, the wardrobes damp, the 
drawers swollen or exasperating misfits, 
the whole apartment the flimsiest sort 
of a cheap showy contract structure 
such as no self-respecting people should 
occupy. We said we would move. 
We recited our wrongs to each other in 
detail, and began consulting Sunday 
papers immediately. 


April 


By Mary M. CuRRIER 


Just a few white clouds in heaven, 
Just a few white clouds below, 

Where in sheltered lanes and hollows 
Lingers yet the drifted snow ; 

And upon the southern hillside, 
Low, and sloping to the sun, 

Little isles of verdure smiling, 
Where the springtime is begun. 
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Boston School of Housekeeping 


By Mary ESTHER TRUEBLOOD 


School of Housekeeping stands 
as a recognition of the fact that 
housekeeping is a profession which de- 
mands scientific training. The found- 
ers have a double aim: First, to train 
the home-maker ; to fit her to manage 
the household on the best economic and 
hygienic basis ; to give her a better idea 
of the importance of the home and the 
economic functions of housekeeping ; 
second, to elevate the 
houseworker by making 
her a skilled laborer. 
Two distinct courses 
are offered by the school, 
one for employers, the 
other for employees. The 
course for employers is 
designed to meet the 
needs of college gradu- 
ates and of others trained 
to study, who are prepar- 
ing for work in their own 
homes or in social settle- 
ments. 
application of economic 
and physical sciences in 
the home ; of a study of 
the cost of living and of 
household expenditure ; and of practi- 


It consists of an 


cal work. It now extends over a period 
of twelve weeks. This is felt to be in- 
adequate and is soon to be length- 
ened. There are classes in House San- 
itation ; Chemistry of Foods; Home 
Economics ; Principles of Cooking, with 
practice in the kitchen; Principles of 
Housework, with practice lessons ; Mar- 
keting ; Household Buying ; Estimates 
of Household Expenditure ; Emergen- 
cies, and Home Nursing. 


Special lectures are also given by pro- 
fessors from Harvard, Wellesley, and 
the Institute of Technology upon such 
subjects as ‘‘ The Sociological Aspects 
of the Family ;’’ ‘‘ Heating and Ven- 
tilation ;’’ ‘‘Clothing in its Hygienic 
and Economic Aspects ;’’ ‘‘ Art in the 
Home,’’ etc. 

Under House Sanitation are consid- 
ered drainage, building materials, plumb- 
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RECEPTION ROOM 


ing, heating, lighting, ventilation. The 
importance of the study of these is em- 
phasized by teaching in the beginning 
the predisposing causes of disease, and 
thé dangers arising from unsanitary con- 
ditions that can only be detected by the 
experienced. 

The instruction in Chemistry of Foods 
gives a knowledge of the kinds of food 
the body requires and in what propor- 
tions. The greatest stress is laid upon 
the fact that proper nutriment is neces- 
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sary for the highest efficiency of any 
worker. This 
small expense of money if a study is 
made of the nutritive value and cost of 
food materials. 


may be secured at a 


Much time is given to 
making out bills of fare which are die- 
tetically correct. The raw material in 
these bills of fare ranges in price from 
ten cents to one dollar per day per per- 
son, 

Some of the subjects considered un- 
der the head of Home Economics are,— 
purpose of the home ; 
its significance as a civil- 
izing force ; the dangers 
which threaten it to-day ; 
ideals of living in relation 
to the home ; economics 
of living, of the house, of 
furniture and decoration, 


keepers would like to know the cost of 
food bought ready for serving as com- 
pared with the cost of that cooked in 
the house. It is also important to know 
the comparative cost of cooking with 
coal, gas, and oil. Experiments are be- 
ing made here which will throw light 
upon these questions. 

A prolific source of discontent among 
domestic employees has been the long 
and indefinite hours. They often com- 
plain that more work is required of them 


of food as controlled by 
the standards of life ; wo- 
men’s responsibility for 
these standards. 

The 


board of managers, recog- 


instructors and 


nizing most fully the so- 
ciological importance of 
the home, are endeavor- 


ing to bring the home- 

maker to see things in 

their right proportions ; to distinguish 
the 
essentials ; to discover where the most 
thought and money can be spent with 
the greatest good to the family. It is 
their aim to offer means whereby the 


between the essentials and non- 


friction in the machinery of the house- 
hold may be reduced to a minimum. 

A limited number of pupils are re- 
ceived as residents at the school. The 
management of the house and the prep- 
aration and serving of the food furnish 
an object lesson to the resident students. 

A household of this kind easily lends 
itself to experiments. Many house- 


THE LABORATORY 


than one person can do in a working 
day of reasonable length. The women 
who are taking the employers’ course 
are doing every kind of work connected 
with housekeeping in order to estimate 
the time that is necessary for each piece 
of work. By this means they learn 
what may justly be demanded of a maid. 

One of the objects in founding the 
school was to contribute something to- 
ward the solution of the domestic serv- 
ice problem. While the training of the 
employer is considered of the first im- 
portance, there is also provision made 


for training the employee. With the 
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present equipment there is room for 
twelve in the employees’ class. No 
charge is made for room, board, and 
tuition, but in exchange for these the 
pupils do the work of the house. The 
only expense is for necessary clothing. 
Only women who intend to adopt house- 
work asa trade are received as pupils. 
These must be between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty. The applicant must 
present a physician's certificate stating 
her to be in good health. She must also 
give satisfactory proof of 
good character and gen- 
eral intelligence. The im- 
portance of this last re- 
quirement is readily seen 
when it is understood 
that the School of House- 
keeping is trying to put 
housework upon the basis 
of a ade in which skilled 
labor is essential. 

The course of instruc- 
tion is for five months. 
There are classes in 
House Sanitation, Per- 
sonal Hygiene, Economy 
of Foods, and instruction 
in all branches of house- 
work. The practical work includes 
the care of fire, sinks, traps, cellar, 
and ice chest; the wholesome cook- 
ing of plain food ; laundry work ; cham- 
ber work ; parlor work ; answering the 
door bell properly, etc. The pupils 
receive practice in table service in the 
employees’ dining room first — then 
in the employers’ dining room. Much 
attention is given to neat personal ap- 
pearance, and to correcting disagree- 
able mannerisms. A certificate is given 
to the pupil who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the five months’ course. She is 
then placed at two dollars per week for 
three months’ probation, to determine 


whether she can work successfully un- 
der conditions different from those in 
the school. Diplomas are given to 
those who have satisfactorily served this 
term of probation, and have passed an 
examination in practical housework, and 
in its underlying elementary principles 
of hygiene. <A diploma insures a posi- 
tion through the office of the Domestic 
Reform League. The wage ranges from 
three dollars and a quarter to four dol- 
lars per week, according to the grade 


EMPLOYERS’ CLASS IN KITCHEN 


of the diploma. During five months’ 
residence in the school the pupils re- 
ceive more than a knowledge of how to 
work. The instructors are women of 
refinement, who, in many ways, raise the 
ideals and increase the breadth of view 
of the girls that are being trained for 
housework. 

Women have often been reproached 
with the fact that improvements in the 
home have not kept pace with the 
strides made in science and in the in- 
dustrial world. The excellent work 
which is being done in this and similar 
schools bids fair to free them from this 
reproach. 
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Good Housekeeping 


By LinpA HuLt LARNED 


HEN John Locke said, ‘‘ Apart 
from religion, the end of man is 
to secure a plenty of the good things of 
this world, with life, health, and peace 
to enjoy them,’ he might also have said, 
‘‘and it is the end of woman to prepare 
these good things which if well done 
will add comfort and happiness to the 
list.’’ There are several ways of looking 
at the problem of the household, and 
the opinion of what constitutes good 
housekeeping depends entirely upon the 
point of view of its inmates. We must 
ask what the human family requires to 
insure it this well-being, so much to be 
desired. Is it not first, health, then 
peace, and all the necessary conditions 
to make these two fit into a harmonious 
environment? And these requisites it 
must be admitted are the most uninvit- 
ing, material necessities which consti- 
tute the function of daily living. There- 
fore, how can we soar into the attract- 
ive regions of the higher intellectual life 
without this solid foundation of all that 
goes to make health and comfort, — pure 
and wholesome surroundings, nourish- 
ing and appetizing food, perfect sanitary 
conditions, cleanliness, order, system, 
and a harmonious correlation of sun- 
shine, color, and atmosphere ? 

The modern acceptation of the term 
‘* good housekeeping’’ is not what it 
was a few decades ago, when every house 
mother was considered shiftless if she 
did not spend her entire time making 
the clothing, cooking the food, cleaning 
and scouring, and, in periods of frenzy 
for order and neatness, routing the en- 
tire family out into some more congen- 
jal if less wholesome quarters in her 


eager desire to be called a ‘‘ good house- 
keeper.’’ Now we have changed all of 
this, and the good housekeeper of to- 
day has learned when and where and 
how to keep the machinery of the home 
in constant working order, and she has 
also learned, or is learning— perhaps 
we have not quite got there yet —to 
keep the wheels out of sight. After our 
housekeeper of to-day, or to-morrow, 
maybe, has finished her course of house- 
hold economics at the school or the col- 
lege, she will put this scientific knowl- 
edge into use as the maker and saver of 
al] of those good things in life, — health, 
peace, comfort, and happiness. 

It is well for our eager young home- 
makers to remember, however, that the 
last of these things is the greatest of all ; 
that she must, if need be, let all things 
else go, and retain her hold upon hap- 
piness. We fear that it is not thoroughly 
understood among women that this 
home making may be likened unto 
matrimony, inasmuch as ‘‘ it should not 
be entered into unadvisedly or lightly,”’ 
but with due preparation for a most 
serious undertaking. Therefore let us 
define good housekeeping, or rather 
good home making (for the house- 
keeper is not always the home maker), 
as not only the application of various sci- 
ences to the labor of the home, and the 
systematic adjustment and arrangement 
of all things pertaining or belonging to 
it, but as a science in itself, inasmuch 


as it is the study of mankind and of 
everything that will make him a capable 
and efficient member of society. We 
are apt to lose sight of this fact when 
we look only at the under side, with its 
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persistent and unceasing routine of cook- 
ing and cleaning and their accessorics, 
drudgery and petty economy. The 
housekeeper who allows herself to be 
the slave of this daily grind is not and 
never will be the good home-maker in 
the higher meaning of the word. The 
majority of women hope to live in 
homes, and many of them are happy in 
being the makers of these homes, but 
are we not asking too much when we 
expect them instinctively to understand 
and know it all without preparation or 
training? and is it not this lack of knowl- 
edge which makes housekeeping seem 
like drudgery and the menace of every 
woman's happiness? Certainly many a 
wise woman will naturally shrink from 
assuming a burden for which she is not 
prepared, but the unwise seem to think 
that the plunge into matrimony will in 
some unforeseen way change them at 
once into ideal housekeepers and home- 
makers. To these we have nothing to 
say, for they will continue to struggle 
with their inexperience and their ineffi- 


OWELL’S essay, ‘‘On a Certain 
Condescension Foreigners,’’ 
notes an attitude of mind that we have 
all observed in visitors making the tour 
of ‘‘ the States’’ ; and if we are at all 
inclined to introspection we may have 
observed with some dismay the same as- 
surance of superiority in ourselves when 
traveling abroad. It is natural to count 
all as Gentiles who are not of our own 
Israel. 
The same mental attitude made the 
old-fashioned Sunday School visitor a 
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ciencies until at last we see them stranded 
in that miserable apology for a home, 
two rooms in a boarding house. We 
have nothing to say against that harbor 
of human derelicts, the boarding house 
—but when two young people go a 
nest-building let them take a lesson from 
the birds. Have they ever been seen’ 
crowding into a co-operative nest? 

There is an old and ever ready say- 
ing, which we must take well into ac- 
count in our journeyings through this 
workaday world,— Everything that is 
worth anything must cost somebody 
something, and that which comes with- 
out effort is rarely appreciated. The 
homeless may possibly be happy, but it 
is such an uncomfortable sort of happi- 
ness that we rarely care to possess this 
special brand. So as the majority of 
men and women crave the good things 
of this life and a place in which they can 
enjoy them in comfort and in peace and 
in independence, we have yet to find a 
safer harbor or a better preserver of hu- 
man happiness than the home. 


“Noblesse Oblige” 


By Susan Haves WarD 


bore, with his formal address to the 
dear children,’’ whom he talked down 
to, and irritated accordingly. 

It is by this unconscious attitude of 
superiority that offense is constantly 
given, particularly in the relation be- 
tween mistress and maid in household 
service, 


That the employer’s condition is su- 
perior to that of the employed I would 
not be so foolish as to deny ; though I 
do not forget that One said, ‘‘If any 
man would be great among you, let him 
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be your servant,’’ and that Pope told 
us long ago that honor depends upon 
our actions rather than condition, so 
that we all acknowledge that a_faith- 
ful servant is more honorable than an 
unfaithful master. Superior advantages 
and conditions carry with them greater 
obligations. Nod/esse oblige ; and cour- 
tesy demands that we show, if anything, 
more consideration for those whose 
condition is inferior to our own than to 
those above us. I have known some 
people apparently so uncertain of their 
own social standing that they would not 
recognize their servants on the public 
streets. 

I know of a large business house 
where members of the firm never think 
of uttering a courteous good morning 
to their most trusted employees, never 
recognize them, year after year, except 
by a Christmas gift, or by a good-by, or 
formal handshake when going abroad ; 
and yet a word of courtesy, a bow of rec- 
ognition, a smile or kindly word would 
add much to the pleasure of service. 

A man of affairs bustled into the 
room where a part of his business was 
carried on. 

Where's the typewriter?” he asked 
brusquely. 

She was a capable, intelligent woman ; 
and she did his work with accuracy and 
despatch, but with a look of discontent. 
Later she said : ‘‘ I have been in his em- 
ploy for seven years, but he has never 
taken the trouble to learn my name, and 
can only call me the typewriter — just a 
machine.”’ 

One misses in this country, on re- 
turning from abroad, not only the cour- 
tesy of children to their elders — the 
rising of a school when visitors enter, 
the bow and curtsey of boys and girls 
on the street to the strangers that pass — 


but the respectful address of employers 


to those whom they employ. The 
laundress who brings home your wash, 
the young woman who serves you at 
the restaurant or the counter, is always 
Mademoiselle,’’ and you hear ‘* Bon 
Jour, Monsieur,’ ** Bon jour, Madame,”’ 
or ‘* Mademoiselle,’’ addressed, as a 
matter of course, by gentlemen and 
ladies to those who serve them. 

Once, when visiting in a country 
town after a year’s absence abroad, | 
went with my hostess into a saddler’s 
little shop to get a trunk strap repaired. 
After attending to business, I paused a 
moment, as the shopman had turned 
away, until my friend questioned what 
I was waiting for. 

‘Only to say ‘Good morning,’ was 
my reply. 

Upon which my friend said, with an 
amused smile: ‘* Come along: you'll 
get over your pretty foreign manners 
ina few months. We all do. 

But why not say ** Good morning ”’ 
to the tired clerk who has tried patiently 
to serve us? Why not say ‘* Thank 
you’ to the waitress who has fetched 
and carried for us? Why not a word 
of appreciation for the servant whose 
tired feet have carried her about the 
house all day to add to our comfort, 
even if she be paid for the service ? 

‘*Put yourself in his place,’’ is a 
shrewd old saying ; it is also a Christian 
one, and if we require of ourselves the 
same courteous recognition of others 
and of their work that we should wish 
to receive were we the employed instead 
of the employer, we shall have squared 
our conduct by the golden rule. 

Asa suburban resident I frequent the 
ferry boat, and so one day this incident 
came under my observation. The boat 
was filling up, and when an old gentle- 
man and his wife entered the cabin only 
a single seat, here and there, was left 
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unoccupied. He glanced up and down. 
The stairs were too great an obstacle 
for either to surmount, so he placed his 
wife in one of the few remaining seats 
and stood near her. 

A plain — very plain—market woman 
sat next the old lady. She was not one 
of the trig and tidy sort, whom it is a 
Her shawl was frayed 
and old, her petticoats were draggled, 


pleasure to see. 


her apron had once been white, and her 
face was almost grotesque in its ugliness. 
She looked at the old gentleman and his 
well-clad wife, and then rising slipped 
across to a place, under the stairs, which 
every one had passed by. 

For a moment the old gentleman 
seemed hardly to realize how there 
should be room for him beside his wife, 


O air a house well, especially in 

winter, is quite an art ; and a very 
important one, inasmuch as the health 
of the inmates depend so much upon 
having it thoroughly done, and their 
comfort upon having it done with skill. 
To put the last (comfort ) first, nothing 
will make a family much more uncom- 
fortable, in cold weather, than to try to 
air the whole house at once. I have 
seen housekeepers who — of course con- 
sidering their own convenience only, 
and that not wisely —thought it a great 
saving of time, and therefore good busi- 
ness faculty, to open the whole house 
except the kitchen, at once, immediately 
after breakfast. This drives the shiver- 
ing family into the kitchen, where they 
are oftentimes most uncomfortable them- 
selves, and very much in the way of 
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but a glance of her eyes guided his. 
Then, turning toward the poor old 
woman, he lifted his hat with all the 
deference he could have shown to a 
duchess, and then, availing himself of 
her courtesy, he took the vacant seat. 

A light 


came into her face that transfigured it. 


I watched the old woman. 


A smile followed that softened its ugli- 


ness, and when our boat struck the 


wharf the influence of that stately bow 
countenance. 


was still visible in her 


- She left the cabin with her face ashine. 


It was such a little thing, and yet so 
good and noble a thing ; a courteous 
favor, from poor to rich, as courteously 
accepted ; and three hearts warmed in 
its glow to a sense of kinship, that of the 
giver, the receiver, and the observer. 


Airing a House 


By RosE THORN 


whoever is trying to do the housework. 
It also wastes their time, as nothing but 
housework can well done in the 
kitchen, especially in the early morn- 
ing. It is 
not at all a necessary proceeding, nor 
does it really economize any one’s time. 


be 


It also exposes to colds. 


The housekeeper, or servant, should 
open one room, preferably the dining 
room, the first thing upon rising in the 
morning. stove in the 
room, let her shake it down and open 
the drafts, that the fire may be coming 
up while the room is airing. The air 
will become changed very quickly ; 
then close everything again. The low 
temperature will not be noticed while 
active work, such as setting the table, 
is going on. 


If there is a 


If it can be arranged so 
that the dining room may be swept be- 
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fore breakfast, so much the better. I’ve 
known housekeepers who always had 
the downstairs sweeping done before the 
family were up. It is a very comfort- 
able plan, but can only be managed 
where there are servants, and a not too 
early breakfast hour. 

If the dining room is not aired first, 
let it be the sitting room, that there may 
be one comfortable place for the family 
to gather while the rest of the house is 
open, or getting warm again. 

When the family are safely and com- 
fortably housed in one room, open as 
much of the rest of the house at once as 
possible. There can be positively no 
thorough airing of any place without a 
draft,—thestrongerthe better. So, open 
both sides of a room, and doors as well as 
windows. The wind should sweep over 
the floors where the heavy, foul air lies. 
Foul air rises, you say ? Well, I won't 
dispute with you ; but I will assert that 
you cannot have a sweet, fresh room 
unless you air the floor. The upper 
rooms and hall will never smell sweet 
and fresh, unless the hall door below 
has been open while the upper windows 
were. This is also a much quicker 
way of airing. On a breezy or cold 
day the house will be thoroughly aired 
in a few minutes. 

Each bed should be opened by its oc- 
cupant onleaving the room. Then, go- 
ing over the house, after breakfast, will 
be light labor, and will make short work 
of evil smells. The pillows should be 
shaken and hung through the windows, 
or over chairs before them ; for pillows 
absorb the breath greatly. Once a 
week the bedclothes must come off 
bocily and take their turn at the win- 
dows and the mattresses be turned. 
The beds should not be remade until 
the rooms have become well warmed. 

It isa curious working of the human 
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intellect which leads a woman to air and 
close her house before the slops are 
emptied, though it is often done. All 
slops, of every kind, should be carried 
off first. Furthermore, no slops should 
be allowed to stand uncovered in a 
room, especially at night. It isa most in- 
jurious practice, as well as prolific of foul 
smells. The effluvia permeates every- 
thing,— carpets, hangings, clothes, and 
paper on the walls. From the last 
named it cannot be aired out. There 
is no way of cleansing that but pulling 
it off and burning it. There is nothing 
that will absorb an evil or poisonous 
smell like paper. No amount of airing 
can make a house in which open vessels 
of slops are harbored smell sweet. 

Again, a house should be aired at 
night as well as inthe morning. Nurses 
are expected to frequently air an in- 
valid’s room, and an observer, cannot 
fail to notice how it helps to bring roses 
and health into the pale faces. 

During foggy weather, if you would 
avoid malaria, do not open the house 
until the fogs are wholly dispersed. 
Do not open the ground floor until the 
fog is dried off the grass immediately 
about the house. 

Sleep with ‘‘ one eye open,”’ and, if 
a fog steals upon you in the night, get 
up and close every window until it 
passes off. They often rise in the night 
and pass off in an hour or two. It is 
hard to have the windows closed in 
summer ; but it is harder to be sick. If 
the doors are open through the house, 
the atmosphere will hardly become so 
close that it may not be borne fora lit- 
tle while. After a fog, it is wise to build 
alight fire for a little, — only just enough 
to dry the air. Be assured these are 
excellent preventives, and are cheaper 
than quinine, or a trip to the moun- 
tains to recover from hay fever. 
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Oyster Novelties 
By JANE E. CLEMMENS 
HE oyster can scarcely be called 
a food, it is rather a provocative 
of appetite, and, as to nutritive quali- 
ties, oysters rank much below butchers’ 


oysters who does not heartily sympa- 
thize with the boy who wanted to spell 
August ‘‘ O-r-g-u-s-t,’” in order to bring 
it into the list of the months which con- 
tain an ‘‘r,’’ in all of which oysters are 


in season. The flavor of the oyster is 


1. COCOANUT MERINGUES. Whites of four eggs, one cup of powdered sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of vanilla, one-half cup of cocoanut. Beat the whites stiff, add gradually the 
sugar, flavor, fold in the cocoanut. Shape with pastry bag and tube. 


meats. The actual amount of nutri- 
ment is comparatively small and it is 
even questioned whether they contain 
the phosphorus, or brain food, which 
has been credited to them in company 
with the finny tribe in general, but it is an 
undoubted fact that they have enjoyed 
many centuries of favor among epicures 


generally, and there is not a lover of 


unique and delicious and the great vari- 
ety of ways in which they may be 
cooked and served make them a favor- 
ite with housekeepers of all civilized na- 
tions. 

The recipes here given will add vari- 
ety to the oyster menu. 
Creamed Oysters 


Melt a tablespoonful of butter in a porce- 
lain-lined dish, stir into it one tablespoonful of 
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flour. Cook for a minute, stirring constantly, 
then pour in a pint of oysters with their liquor. 
Bring rapidly to a boil, then add a little salt, 
pepper, and one cup of cream. The cream 
should be heated before it is added and not al- 
lowed to boil after being added to the oysters. 
Serve at once on thin slices of buttered toast. 


Roast Oysters 

Cut stale bread into thin slices, fit these in 
patty-pans, toast and butter, moisten with oys- 
ter liquor, then lay oysters over the toast, sea- 
son with a little salt and cayenne, dot with bits 
of butter. Cover closely and bake in a hot 
oven ten minutes. Serve hot. 


Stuffed Oysters 


Scald in their liquor one hundred oysters, 
drain, chop, and mix with a small loaf of bread 
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Oyster Roll 

Pick and drain fifty medium sized oysters. 
Turn them into a saucepan with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter, a little salt and cayenne, with a 
dash of paprika, a small blade of mace anda 
few drops of lemon juice. Cover closely and 
shake over the fire until the oysters are plump 
and the edges begin tocurl. Drain and set aside. 
Measure the liquor in which they were heated 
and add enough rich milk to make one anda 
fourth cupfuls of liquid. Mix together one ta- 
blespoonful each of butter and flour, stir over 
the fire until well mixed and frothy. Add the 
liquid and stir untilthickened. Season to taste 
and let simmer five minutes. Add the oysters 
and a teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley. Set 
over hot water three or five minutes. Have ready 
ten or twelve small French rolls, which have been 


2. APPLE SALAD. 


Mix equal quantities of apple and celery cut in long strips with mayon- 


naise, fill small apples, garnish with lettuce ; serve on individual plates. 


moistened with the liquor, two or three spoon- 
fuls of fried onion chopped. Season to taste. 
If too moist, drain ; add three well-beaten eggs, 
and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Fill oys- 
ter shells with the mixture, sift powdered crack- 
ers on top of each, also dot with bits of butter. 
Bake until brown. 


Browned Oysters 

Boil one pint of oyster liquor until reduced to 
one-half the quantity, add a half pint of white 
wine, and boil twenty minutes. Mix well one- 
half pint bechamel with the beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Stir into the oysters and wine liquor. 
Butter little china shells, sprinkle lightly with 
toasted bread-crumbs, fill with raw oysters and 
the sauce; cover the top with bread-crambs 
and brown in a quick oven. Serve hot. 


prepared by cutting off the tops, scraping out 
the center, brushing inside and out with melted 
butter, and placing in a hot oven until crisp ; 
then fill with the prepared oyster mixture, cover 
with the tops which were cut off, and serve at 
once. 


Nice Things for Dessert 
By CAROLINE C. SHEA 


Surprise Dates 

Wash and stone a pound of the best dates. 
Divide them into three portions. In the place 
of the stone put nut meats (peanuts are as good 
as anything) in one portion; in another cream 
cheese; and in the third shredded cocoanut, 
with confectioners’ sugar, moistened with a 
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few drops of water ; close, and roll each one in 
granulated sugar. Peanutene may be used also. 
These are a most nutritious form of food, as 
well as most agreeable to the taste. 


After-Dinner Crisps 

Cut stale bread into thin slices; shave off 
the crust, and cut into triangles. Brown thor- 
oughly in a quick oven. Spread some with 
butter and cream cheese, others with peanutene, 
and a third portion with grated cheese, and salt 
and pepper ; return the last kind to the oven 
for the cheese to brown. They may be served 
plain, with cheese, instead of serving toasted 
crackers. 


An Excellent Sponge Cake 


Never attempt to make sponge cake with a 
hot oven. Never flavor with an alcoholic ex- 


After-Dinner Dainties 

Put two macaroons together with cream 
cheese. Put sponge drops or lady fingers to- 
gether with whipped cream. Serve at once. 
Scoop out theinner part of cocoanut cakes and 
fill with cream cheese. Line small glass cups 
with bits of sponge cake, put in each a spoon- 
ful of crushed strawberries or raspberries, and 
heap with whipped cream. In winter oranges 
or bananas may be used, filling with cold, soft 
custard, with a meringue. 


Snow and Ice 


A dessert for grown-up people. Using a box 
of gelatine which makes one and a half quarts, 
take two-thirds of it, and soak in cold water 
enough to cover, until soft; dissolve it in two- 
thirds of a quart of hot, strong, well-sweetened 


3. EGG ROLLS. Two cups of scalded milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, two-thirds of a yeast cake dissolved in one-fourth cup of warm 
water. Mix the butter, sugar, and salt with the milk ; when warm add the dissolved yeast ; let 
stand until light (about three hours). Then add the beaten eggs, mix soft, let it rise again ; 


shape ; let rise, bake in a quick oven. 


tract. Always have perfectly fresh, cold eggs. 
Always leave in the oven until thoroughly done. 
It is not done while it sings. Never hurry the 
making. Yolks of four eggs, beaten until light; 
add, slowly, one scant cup of sugar, beating 
until stiff and light. Have ready the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a dry froth, and one scant 
cup of sifted pastry flour, less flour than sugar. 
Add to the beaten egg and sugar the juice and 
grated rind of half alemon. Put the flour and 
whites in alternately and slowly, stirring lightly, 
until allin. Bake in a pan, such as would be 
used to bake a loaf of fruit cake or bread. The 
cake should rise fifteen minutes before it browns 
much. While making, it should never be 
runny, always spongy. 


lemonade. When cold and beginning to jelly, 
beat into it the whites of six eggs which have 
been whipped to a stiff froth. Stir on the ice 
until hard enough to putin molds. Of the yolks, 
make a boiled custard, with one pint of milk, 
sweetened and flavored to taste. Of the re- 
maining third of gelatine, when soaked, add it to 
a scant pint of hot punch made of Jamaica rum, 
sweetened and of strength to suit taste. Mold 
in four cups. When ready to serve, turn 
snow on the dish ; pour around it the custard, 
and then the four small shapes of jelly. 


Dessert Sandwiches 
Chop equal portions of dates, figs, and seeded 
raisins very fine, work together with a fork, and 
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moisten with cream, until fit to spread. Rasp 
a loaf of bread, slice thin, buttering on the loaf; 
spread each slice with the fruit mixture, put two 
together, and cut in finger strips. Serve with 
baked or boiled custards, or some form of 
gelatine. 


Sauces for Meats 
By A. RuTH ANNABLE 
A GOOD sauce gives a zest to even 
poor meat, and a variety of sauces 
give many changes to the bill of fare, as 
cold meats are often as good as hot when 
served with a nice sauce. 


quantities of potatoes and onions with a piece 
of butter, pepper and salt to season. Boil and 
mash the potatoes and onions together. Heat 
a cup of milk, add the mash and seasoning. 
Boil two minutes. 


Tomato Sauce 

Time for making, five minutes. Six large 
tomatoes or one pint of canned ones. One ta- 
blespoonful of olive oil and the same of vinegar, 
half a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, pepper and 
salt to taste. Mix all together. To be eaten 
cold with cold meats or hot for warm meats. 


Onion Sauce 

Time for making, half an hour. Heat a pint 
of milk, peel and chop fine four onions, put them 
into the milk and boil soft; add a teaspoonfui 
of butter, and salt and pepper to season, with a 


4. JELLY BLANCMANGE. One-half cup of gelatine dissolved in three-fourths cup of 
warm water; scald one pint of milk, add the yolks of four eggs, one-half cup of sugar; let boil 
one minute, remove from the stove, add the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, and one teaspoonful 


of-vanilla. Mold; chill; serve with cream. 


Mint Sauce 

Time for making, three minutes. Take two 
tablespoonfuls vinegar ; add the same amount 
of sugar. Chop fine two tablespoonfuls of green 
mint, cover it with four tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, let stand three minutes, turn sweetened vin- 
egar and mint with vinegar together ; itis ready 
for use. 
Butter Sauce 

Time for making, five minutes. Put two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour and a little salt into a bowl, 
mix them smooth with half a pint of milk, turn 
into a saucepan, add four teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter, and boil ten minutes. 


Potato Sauce 
Time for making, forty minutes. Take equal 


teaspoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little 
milk. Boil up and serve with warm meat. 


Lobster Sauce 

Time for making, thirty minutes. Boil two 
eggs three minutes, mix them with a teaspoon- 
ful of water and the spawn of the lobster, rub 
smooth and stir in a teaspoonful of mustard, six 
spoonfuls of drawn butter or salad oil, a little 
pepper and salt, and five spoonfuls of vinegar ; 
cut the lobster into very small pieces and stew it 
till tender. 


Lemon Sauce 

Cut three slices of lemon into very small dice, 
and put them into drawn butter. Let it just 
come to a boil, and pour over boiled fowls. 
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Salmon 

By RayMonp 
Scalloped Salmon 
Take canned or boiled salmon. Flake the 
fish, removing all the bones, mix with it one- 
third its quantity of bread crumbs, and to 
one pound of fish add a well-beaten egg, a half 
cup of milk, onespoonful of melted butter, and 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Season with salt 
and pepper and bake in a pudding dish. 
Broiled Salt Salmon 

Soak in cold water twenty-four hours, chang- 
ing often; at the time wanted, wipe dry and 
breil sharply, season to taste and cover with 
butter. 
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: A Few Fish Recipes 
By S. G. KNowWLEs 

Fish Croquettes 

One cup boiled codfish chopped fine, two 
cups mashed potatoes, yolk of one egg, one 
tablespoonful of hot cream, a little pepper. 
Mix all well together, make into cone-shaped 
balls, dip in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, 
and fry in deep lard, hot enough to brown a 
piece of bread in twenty seconds. 
Creamed Fish 

Take dry salt fish picked very fine, cover with 
hot water and set on the stove for ten minutes, 
then pour off the water (if the fish is very salt 


School.]} 


Salmon Pie 
: Butter a deep dish, flake the fish, place a 
layer in the bottom, then a layer of cold boiled 
potatoes sliced thin, season with a sprinkle of 
salt, pepper, parsley, and onion. Continue in 
this way till materials required are used; add 
f last bits of butter and half a cup of cream. 
Bake ten minutes. 


Canned Salmon 

For a breakfast dish, heat the fish, season 
with salt and pepper, and serve on slices of 
toast with a gravy made of milk thickened with 
flour and seasoned with butter poured over it. 


Mix in the order given, 


oe 5- DATE PUDDING. Four tablespoonfuls of butter, one-half cup each of molasses and 

es milk, one and a half cups of flour, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one-fourth teaspoonful each of 
> salt, cinnamon, allspice, and nutmeg, one-half pound of dates cut fine. 

7 steam in small molds one and a half hours. 


(This series (also March series) prepared and photographed by SorHronta Hurp, of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Cookirg 


do this two or three times); now add cream, 
pepper, and a little butter, let come to a boil, 
and serve on toast. 


Scalloped Fish 

Take any cold, boiled fish, fill an earthen 
dish with layers of fish, bread crumbs, butter, 
salt, and pepper, have bread crumbs on top; 
nearly fill the dish with milk, bake in a quick 
oven half an hour. 
Fish Hash 

Take equal parts of boiled salt fish and pota- 
toes, a little onion, chop very fine. Fry in hot 
pork fat. 
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With the Chafing Dish 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
HERE are certain dishes of eggs 
that are never eaten in their per- 
fection unless they have been cooked in 
a chafing dish. The mere act of trans- 
ferring them from the frying pan in 
which they are usually made ready for 
the table to a platter, and thence to the 
individual plate, robs them of their zest. 
But when there is but one stage between 
the cooking and the eating, when there 
is no period of waiting in which they 
may settle into heaviness, no taking up 
and putting down to reduce them to 
solidity, they come to the palate as a 
new effect. 

Eggs are not only cheap and plenty 
in the spring of the year, but they are 
also better for the system than the 
amount of meat that the digestive powers 
have handled easily in cold weather. 
The general idea that ‘‘ plainscrambled”’ 
is the only way in which eggs can be 
cooked in a chafing dish is the figment 
of an ignorant mind. 

Eggs in Tomato Sauce 

Put a tablespoonful of butter in the blazer of 
a chafing dish, with about ten drops of onion 
juice. As soon as the butter has melted adda 
tablespoonful of flour, and when this and the 
butter are well blended, pour in a cup of strained 
tomato liquor. That from a can of tomatoes 
will answer. Stir all the while. When the 
sauce has thickened and is smooth, stir in six 
eggs that have been broken into a bowl and 
beaten just enough to mix the whites and yolks 
well. Stir until they are light and thick, but do 
not leave them over the blaze long enough to 
let them curdle. Three minutes ought to cook 
them sufficiently. Season with an even tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of white 


pepper. Serve at once, either on toast or 
without. 


Eggs with Fresh Tomatoes 

Melt a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing 
dish. Have ready a cupful of fresh tomatoes, 
peeled and cut into small pieces. Put these 
into the butter and let them cook for three or 
four minutes, or until they soften. When this 
stage is reached stir in six eggs, as prepared in 
the preceding recipe. Cook until these have 
thickened, season and serve. 

For those who like the flavor of onion it is an 


acceptable addition to put in with the tomato a 
teaspoonful of onion, minced very fine. If fresh 
tomatoes are out of the question, the firm part 
of canned tomatoes may be used, first removing 
all hard lumps. 
Eggs with Green Peppers 

Chop two large green peppers fine, first re- 
moving all theseeds. Put them into the chafing 
dish, with two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
after this has melted let the peppers cook for 
about two minutes. Beat up six eggs in a bow] 
with a scant cup of milk. If itis half cream, 
so much the better. Put this into the chafing 
dish with the butter and peppers, cook until 
thick, season with a little salt, and serve. 
Eggs with Curry Sauce 

Boil six eggs hard and cut them into dice. 
Cook together in the blazer a tablespoonful each 
of butter and flour, a teaspoonful (scant) of 
curry powder and ten drops of onion juice, stir- 
ring constantly, until all are well blended and 
have begun to bubble. Pour on them a cupful 
of milk, and when this has made a thick, smooth 
sauce, put in the chopped eggs. Let all get hot 
together, season with a teaspoonful of salt, and 
serve on toast or crackers. 
Grilled Sardines with Eggs 

Drain, bone, and skin sardines. Melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in the blazer ; lay in the sar 
dines and cook for two or three minutes, or 
until they begin to crisp. Have ready for half a 
box of sardines, five eggs, beaten for a minute. 
Put these into the blazer and stir until they are 
thick and well blended with the sardines. Sea- 
son with a little salt and pepper, and serve. 

Eggs may be poached in the chafing dish, 
either in water or milk or incream. They may 
also be fried, as in a spider. 


Other Egg Recipes 
By Mrs. GESINE LEMCKE 

Scrambled Eggs and Bacon 

To prepare scrambled eggs with bacon re- 
move the lower part of the chafing dish and 
place the upper pan over the lamp. Procure 
three or four thin slices of fine bacon, remove 
the rinds, put the bacon in the pan, and fry to 
a delicate brown. Remove it with a fork to a 
plate, break two eggs in a cup, pour them into 
the hot bacon fat, let them remain till the white 
is set, then carefully remove them with a spatula 
or pancake turner, lay them over the bacon and 
serve. 
Ham and Eggs 

To cook ham and eggs procure a thin slice of 
a fine raw or boiled ham, cut the slice in two 
pieces, put one-half a tablespoonful of butter in 
the upper pan of the chafing dish, place the pan 
over the lamp. Whenit is hot put in the ham; 
fry one minute on each side if the ham is cooked, 
and two minutes on each side if itis raw. Lay 
the ham on a plate, break two eggs in a cup, 
pour them into the fat, cook until the whites are 
set, then carefully remove them with a spatula 
and lay them over the ham. 
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‘*Who is the smartest boy in your class, 
Bobby ?’’ asked his uncle. 


you,” 
says I must not boast.’’"—Harfer’s Bazar. 


The Baby’s Grievance 
By ALIce M. 


It seems so queer, says Baby, 
I do not understand ! 

I thought my mother loved me ; 
She pats my dimpled hand, 

She cuddles me up close to her, 
She hates to have me weep ; 
And yet she seems so well content 

When I am fast asleep ! 


LAGERGREN 


I don’t believe my mother knows 
How hurt her baby feels, 

When, thinking I have shut my eyes, 
Away from me she steals, 

And murmurs softly to herself — 
With such a happy smile — 

‘* T hope he’ll take a good long nap 
So I can sew awhile ! 


” 


Does mother want her baby 
To sleep the livelong day ? 
Doesn't she long to hear him laugh, 
And clap his hands and play ? 
How can I ever learn to creep, 
And stand alone, and walk ? 
And it needs such lots of practice, 
When a baby learns to talk ! 


It certainly is very strange — 
There must be some mistake ! 
I love my mother twice as much 
When she is wide awake ! 
For then I feel her kisses sweet, 
She holds me on her knee, 
And says I am the dearest tot 
That one would wish to see ! 


like to tell 
answered Bobby modestly, ‘‘only papa 


Trot’s Easter Offering 
By MABEL GIFFORD 

sisters were putting on their 

pretty hats, and arranging their 
bouquets to take to church on Easter 
morning. He looked at the flowers 
wistfully. Edna saw him eyeing her 
yellow daffies. 

‘*Don't touch,’’ she said. Then he 
turned to Anna’s lilies of the valley. 
‘*You mustn't touch,’’ she said, ‘‘ they 
are for Minister Bowman.”’ 

‘* What for?”’ asked Trot. 

‘* Because it’s Easter, and the flowers 
come alive at Easter, and Jesus came 
alive on Easter morning, and you will 
hear us sing about it, we are so glad ; 
everybody’s glad, and Minister Bow- 
man will tell us about the first Easter 
that ever was.’’ 

Then Edna and Anna and Trot 
went off with mamma to church. Trot 
kept slipping away from his sisters, and 
pulling at every bush he saw by the 
roadside. ‘*‘ Come here,’’ Edna would 
say. ‘‘ You promised to be good.”’ 
Then he would come back and take hold 
of Edna’s hand. 

But soon he was off again, and Anna 
would call, ‘‘Remember, Trot, you 
promised to be good.’’ Then Trot 
would slowly come to Anna’s side and 
take hold of her hand. 

By the time they had reached the 
church they were quite tired and impa- 
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tient, on account of running after Trot. 
‘*He ought to know better than to be 
so naughty on Easter day,’’ said Anna. 

‘* He’s so little, I suppose he doesn’t 
understand one word about it,’’ said 
Edna, ‘‘and I suppose we ought not to 
be so cross with him, for mamma says we 
should have nothing but love and joy 
in our hearts on Easter day.”’ 

‘*1T do hope he will not talk in meet- 
ing,’’ said Anna, ‘‘I should .be so 
ashamed.”’ 

‘*T should not, one bit,’’ said Edna, 
‘*for everybody would know Trot did 
not know any better.’’ 

I must tell you that this was Trot’s 
first Sunday at church. 

Trot kept still while the music was 
playing and the folks singing, and when 
he saw Edna and Anna joining in the 
hymn, he sang too, and Anna almost 
choked, she tried so hard not to laugh. 
Nobody could hear him, you know, 
they were making so much noise. 

But what do you think? When the 
folks stopped singing Trot kept right on. 

Anna got very red in the face and 
clapped her hand over Trot’s mouth. 
He did not like that 
pushed her away, and mamma had to 


one bit, and 


cuddle him up under her arm. 

Aitera minute he sat up very straight, 
and stared hard at Minister Bowman, 
but pretty soon he began to bow to him, 
and Anna had to put her hand over her 
own mouth, Trot looked so funny. 

Then Trot went fast asleep and heard 
not a word of the beautiful Bible story, 
which Edna and Anna thought a great 
pity. 

The next time they sang, all the boys 
and girls were to march up to the 
chancel rail and say a verse and put 
their flowers in little pockets that had 
been placed there to receive them. 

As soon as the music began, Trot 


woke up, and when he saw his sisters 
leaving their seats,-he slid down to go 
too, and mamma thought it the quietest 
Anna and Edna 
did not know he had followed them. 
They left their flowers and repeated their 


way to let him go. 


verses nicely, and Trot watched them. 
Just as they stepped back they saw a 
chubby little fellow trotting up to Min- 
ister Bowman. 

It was very still in the church, for the 
people were all looking to see what 
Trot would do, and mamma felt rather 
anxious and embarrassed. 

Trot opened his hand, that was red 
from being a long time shut fast, and 
dropped something carefully into Min- 
ister Bowman’s hand. Then he looked 
up into the minister's face, and smiled 
what mamma called one of his ‘ an- 
gelic’’ smiles. 

Minister Bowman took Trot up in his 
arms and kissed him, and put his hand 
on Trot’s forehead and said a little 
prayer over him. 

When Trot was put down on his feet 
again, he gave a hand to each sister and 
walked demurely back to mamma, who 
drew a long breath and cuddled him 
up tight. 

After meeting, some of the folks 
walked up the aisle to look at the flow- 
ers, and they asked Minister Bowman 
what Trot gave him. He pointed to 
the table, and there they saw some poor 
crushed pussy willows. ‘‘It is the 
sweetest offering brought here to-day,’’ 
said Minister Bowman. 

How Edna and Anna hugged Trot 
when they got home. ‘‘ To think,’’ 
said Anna, ‘‘ that that was what he was 
It was a shame 
we did not give him a single flower to 
take to church.’”’ 


running about so for. 


‘* We did not suppose Trot was big 
enough to think,’’ said Edna. 
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Literary Diversions 

By ANTONIA J. STEMPLE 
AMES which are an aid to memory, 
and by which much useful infor- 
mation is gathered and retained, are 
always popular at evening parties, es- 
pecially among those interested in_his- 

tory, literature, ete. 

Below are given a few suggestions for 
games of this kind. In each case a 
leader may be appointed to read the 
‘* disguises ’’ and the players may either 
write the answers on cards provided for 
the purpose, or the first person who 
correctly guesses and announces the 
answer may score one point. Usually 
a prize is awarded the best guesser. 
As will be seen, a play on words is 
in Alcott, 
we say a tool (awl) and a small bed 


admissible. For instance, 


(cot). Though the tool is not spelled 


and definitions of this sort create no 


the pronunciation is the same, 


confusion if the matter is explained 
before beginning. 
FAMouS WOMEN 


1 That which heirs often break, and some- 
thing used in cooking. 

2 An organ of the body, and what Oliver 
Twist wanted. 

3 What sin is, and a place from which water 
is drawn. 

4 Pet name for John, and what every Johnis. 

5 One way to cook meat. 

6 What a farmer values. 

7 What none of us wish to be considered. 


8 A term in music, and a weight. 
g When the sun has set, a preposition, and a 
high wind. 
10 A query. 
ANSWERS 

1, Willard; 2, Livermore; 3, Blackwell; 4, 
Jackson; 5, Fry; 6, Field; 7, Green; 8, Barton; 
9, Nightingale; 10, Howe. 


Famous Ports 


1 What we all strive for, and a familiar sur- 
name. 

A color. 

What women love to do, and what a soldier 
never does. 


te 


w 


4 What some cattle do, and a measure. 
5 What an ague sufferer does, and a weapon. 
6 A manufactory, and a weight. 
7 The opposite of short, to strike down, and 
what a woman’s voice should be. 
8 A very small amount, and a secretion of 
the eye. 
g What is used in talking, and a famous 
dressmaker. 
10 ©What we should all be thankful for. 
11 Part of a familiar exclamation. 
12 What the seashore is. 
13. What Scotland abounds in. 
ANSWERS 
1, Goldsmith; 2, Gray; 3, Byron; 4, Lowell; 
5, Shakespeare; 6, Milton; 7, Longfellow; 8, 
Whittier; 9, Wordsworth; 10, Holmes; 11, 
Scott; 12, Shelley; 13, Burns. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
To put away into a small compass. 
A good thing for breakfast. 
3 A young sheep. 
4 A-shrub which grows in England, and what 
a rose always has. 
A kind of sore throat. 
That without which life would be miserable. 
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7 A query and some measures. 
8 A kind of fish, and a crossing place in a 
stream. 
9 A crustacean. 
10 The kind of clothing we all like, and a 
weight. 
11 An insect, and the French word for ‘‘dear.”’ 
12. A tool, and a small bed. 
ANSWERS 
1, Stowe; 2, Bacon; 3, Lamb; 4, Hawthorne; 
5, Quincy; 6, Hope; 7, Howells; 8, Crawford; 
9g, Crabbe; 10, Newton; 11, Beecher; 12, 
Alcott. 
Wuat Famous Book TREATS OF 
1 Slavery. 
2 English boarding schools. 
3. Kindness to animals. 
4 The Jews. 
5 Indians. 
6 Persecution of Christians. 
> The distribution of wealth. 
8 A small boy. 
g The time of Savonarola. 
10 The Irish peasantry. 
ANSWERS 
1, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 2, Nicholas Nickleby; 
3, Black Beauty; 4, Daniel Deronda; 5, Ra- 
mona; 6, Quo Vadis; 7, Equality; 8, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy; 9, Romola; 10, Handy Andy. 


Outdoor Life for Children 
By C. A. PARKER 

Much is said in these days about 
children’s rights, and for one of these 
rights I wish to enter a special plea, 
namely, that of free outdoor play. 

When the little one is sent out for an 
airing, do not dress him up clean and 
then put him in charge of an older per- 
son, with the injunction to see that he 
does not soil his clothes. Don’t do it 
if the little one is a girl, either. Boy 
or girl, let them romp and tumble on 
the grass ; yes, and play in the dirt, too. 
See that they have some sport, where, 
without molesting anything, or being 
molested themselves, they can exercise 


a child’s natural instinct to dig in the 
ground. 


And, of course, my plea is not alone 
for the very young ones, but for the 
older ones as well. Give all the chil- 
dren the privilege of happy, unrestricted 
play on the earth and in it, 

Moreover, let each, as soon as old 
enough, have a garden, if it be within 
the range of possibilities. If the only 
available spot is in a city back yard, re- 
serve part of this for the children’s use. 
If each small garden must needs be 
infinitesimal, still let there be some little 
patch of ground which the child can call 
his own; where he may prepare the 
soil, sow his seeds, and watch the plants 
come up and grow. He will be far 
more interested in this wonderful proc- 
ess if he has planted the seeds himself, 
and this interest is one which it is the 
part of wisdom to cultivate. In more 
ways than one, gardening will contribute 
to his own mental and spiritual growth. 

And there is the sand pile, with its 
possibilities in the way of amusement 
and education as well. ‘‘ We learn by 
doing,’’ and the pile of sand where the 
little workers build and burrow, con- 
struct forts and mountains, and dig 
wells and caves, while engaging the 
faculties in healthful play, is an educa- 
tional factor, not to be lightly esteemed. 


Despondency 

The most perilous hour of a person's 
life is when he is tempted to despond. 
The man who loses his courage loses all ; 
there is no more hope of him than of a 
dead man ; but it matters not how poor 
he may be, how much pushed by cir- 
cumstances, how much deserted by 
friends, how much lost to the world ; if 
he only keeps his courage, holds up his 
head, works on with his hands, and 
with unconquerable will determines to 
be and to do what becomes a man, all 
will be well. 
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THE TIMID CHILD 


7" a father in particular it is often 

most annoying to discover timid- 
ity in a child. Many men take for 
granted the courage of their boys, and 
are absolutely intolerant of anything 
which in their view approaches coward- 
ice in a little lad over whose head five 
or seven or perhaps ten summers have 
shed their sunshine. Now courage is 
of several kinds, and nervous fear may 
Some otherwise 
valiant people, from an occult cause, 


have several aspects. 


possibly remote and yet a sort of birth- 
mark of the soul, are afraid of a sin- 
gle thing, or a single group of things. 
Witness the very common terror of a 
mouse, or the shuddering at a quite 
harmless snake, known to be harmless, 
yet causing the cheek to pale, and the 
knees to knock together. A_ person 
may be physically unable to see a bleed- 
ing wound, and yet may be morally 
lion-hearted. There are children whose 
ingrained and utterly inexplicable dread 
of the dark, with its enfolding mystery, 
is beyond their power to control, and 
such small beings are to be commiser- 
ated if, by an iron-clad rule, their par- 
ents compel them, night after night, to 
go to sleep in an unlighted room. 

Fear hath torment, says the Bible, 
and never was truer word spoken. 
And fear is not driven out by threats, 


nor vanquished by the will power of an 
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other, nor exorcised by reason, espe- 
cially by the dawning reason of the 
immature mind, The best course to 
adopt with a naturally timid child, or 
with a child who has been frightened 
by some wicked or indiscreet older in- 
dividual, is, so-far as may be, to ignore 
the timidity. Behave as though the 
child were fearless. Assume the fact of 
bravery, even though it be conspicu- 
ously absent. Show your own fearless- 
ness by example, and never, in any 
circumstances, permit yourself to sneer, 
to jest about, or to scold, a timid child. 
See that a light is left somewhere be- 
hind a screen, or in an adjoining apart- 
ment, only so adjusted that its rays do 
not fall upon the bed, and let the child 
go to peaceful, not troubled, sleep. 
Say pleasantly and encouragingly, ‘‘ 1 
do not want you to call me, dear, but 
I shall be sitting downstairs, and shall 
be coming up by and by, so that you 
need not feel lonely.’’ If the fear is of 
some tangible thing, good management 
and your own cheery courage will do 
away with it and set the little one free 
from fear’s bondage. 

I remember during several years of 
my childhood to have been .very much 
terrified by a certain boy, at whose 
house I was often a visitor. This boy, 
for his own diversion, used to waylay 
me on the stairs, and spring at me out 
of corners, and his peculiar method of 
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torture was practiced at family prayers, 
during the course of which he amused 
himself by making fearful faces at me 
while we were on our knees. With the 
curious reticence of a child, I never told 
my mother or his of this lad’s perform- 
ances, though they weighed on me like 
a nightmare, and marred many a day 
which would have been extremely 
happy. By accident the matter was 
found out, and I was rescued, but years 
of my grown-up life passed before I 
could meet the author of my sufferings 
with entire equanimity. 

Parents should, so far as they can, 
guard children from any and_ every 
cause of terror and apprehension. A 
habit of courage can be cultivated, and 
the child who has never been blamed 
for what he cannot help, nor misunder- 
stood for what is not his fault, will 
thank his father and mother in after life 
for their excellent judgment. 

NEIGHBORS’ CHILDREN 


Among fruitful occasions of embar- 
rassment to a young mother, are the 
relations of her children to those of her 
neighbors. Mrs. W., for example, 
lives in a country village, and has two 
small children, a boy and a girl. Close 
by resides Mrs. P., who also has two 
children, of similar age, and not pre- 
cisely similar training. No two house- 
holds are alike in every particular. 
Each mother has much confidence in 
her own brood, and is reluctant to be- 
lieve that, in quarrels which arise, her 
little folk are blameworthy. Once ina 
while it happens that a child is placed 
in a false position, or gains a reputation 
for undeserved mischief, it may even be 
for lack of candor, or for some very 
grave fault, through the honest misun- 
derstanding of a neighbor. In families 
where children are very carefully trained, 


and where little misdemeanors are pun- 
ished with an unwise severity, there is a 
temptation to furtiveness, and to pas- 
sive, if not to spoken, deceit. Such 
children sometimes allow it to be sup- 
posed by their mothers that a broken 
pane of glass, or a trampled flower-bed, 
has been the product of the neighbor 
child’s careless hands or feet. Some- 
times an unscrupulous older child will- 
fully misrepresents a younger compan- 
ion. I have seen people in towns com- 
pelled to move from a house and a 
street where they were very comfortably 
established, solely because of the con- 
stant irritations caused by friction or in- 
justice between their children and those 
of their next neighbor. 

Here would seem to be an admirable 
opportunity for the mothers’ club. Meet- 
ing, and in a friendly and open manner 
comparing experiences, women might 
help each other. We should be fair to 
our own children, and should champion 
them when they need defense, but we 
do them no good by taking their part 
when they are the aggressors in mischief 
or wrong doing. The mother who is 
on intimate terms of friendship with her 
children, as, alas! every mother is not, 
will be aware of their manifest weak- 
nesses, and will be able to shield them 
from temptation, and also from unjust 
accusation, 

Intercourse with the neighboring chil- 
dren should always be encouraged, but 
a mother who is vigilant will have an 
open ear and eye for the things which 
she would better check, for language of 
which she disapproves, and for the at- 
mosphere of the children’s play. 


PURITY OF SPEECH 


If we are ever to use elegant forms of 
speech, and to avoid common inaccura- 
cies, we must begin when we are very 
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young to select the words which fit our 
thought, and we must not fall into slang, 
nor awkward expressions, nor glaring 
mistakes ofsyntax. Ain't, *adn’ tought, 
lay for lie, set for sit, was for were, and 
other unfortunate grammatical errors, 
are impossible to the tongue which has 
been early trained, and to the ear accus- 
tomed to the proper word and form. In 
the common conversation of the family, 
we should be heedful of ourselves that 
we speak correctly, and we should exact 
precision o: our children. 

A very ordinary misuse of the per- 
sonal pronoun | is noted among people 
who usually speak correctly. You will 
hear a young girl say, ‘‘Aunty invited 
Charlotte and I to luncheon.’’ I have 
heard a well-bred woman say, glibly, 
‘Dr. Mason made suggestions to my 
husband and An instant’s thought 
will show that this is wrong, and show 
why it is wrong. Children should be 
taught that mistakes in grammar are dis- 
graceful, both in writing and in speech. 

Parents who are martinets as to table 
talk, requiring the children to eat in si- 
lence, do not reflect that they are taking 
from the small people one of their very 
best opportunities of learning to talk 
agreeably. They should certainly not 
be permitted to interrupt conversation, 
nor to monopolize it by their questions, 
stories, and exclamations, but they 
should have their own share, and their 
elders ought not tointerrupt them. As 
much courtesy should be shown toa 
child, as is required from him or her, 
and to this rule there is no possible ex- 
ception, without gross injustice. Arbi- 
trary authority and gross injustice often 
walk hand in hand. 


SERVANTS AND CHILDREN 


We all know that our servants are 
very often only children of a larger 


growth, as unformed in judgment and 
as immature as our half-grown boys and 
girls. The latter, indeed, owing to 
their more fortunate circumstances, are 
often far superior in intellect and much 
more capable of reasoning than are the 
former. To allow a small boy full 
license to tease and interfere with a maid 
in the kitchen is to permit him to do 
something which no gentleman will do, 
namely, to trouble an inferior. A little 
girl should be taught to put away her 
things; not suffered to leave them 
about in the way of a hired servant, 
who is not paid to pick up after a child. 
The peace of the home is preserved best 
where the golden rule is followed by all, 
and where children are taught to be 
obliging, kind, and respectful in’ their 
bearing to the help employed in the 
family. 


THE LITTLE HOSTESS 


I know a dainty little maid of eight, 
who, if company arrive in the absence 
of her mother, does the honors of the 
occasion as gracefully and cordially as 
if she were eighteen. It is a home 
much given to hospitality, a home where 
friends are always coming and going, 
and where a warm welcome awaits 
the guest, while the parting is equally 
affectionate, so that a guest leaves with 
a sweet sense of affection glowing in his 
heart. The children of the home take 
their share in the entertainment of 
friends. One little fellow plays the 
violin, and expects to play if he is asked. 
Another recites a poem, another offers 
to carry your things up to your room, 
when you come in tired from-a_prome- 
nade or an excursion. But little Maid 
Marian is her mother’s adjutant, and it 
is she who hands a cup of tea, or * 

a footstool, who already, young as sh. 
is, thinks of little things to do for the 
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visitor's comfort. ‘‘ Mamma is at the 
Orphan Asylum Board meeting,’’ she 
will explain, if a lady comes when her 


mother is out ; ‘‘ she will be at home by 
noon. Please take a seat and wait for 
her.’’ Then my small gentlewoman seats 
herself, and, with a funny little grown-up 
air, which is quite free from self-con- 
sciousness, proceeds to be entertaining. 

Nothing is better for children and 
more pleasing for guests than to have 
them become acquainted in just’ this 
sweet, natural, and informal way. The 
reverse of the picture is found where the 
children absorb all the time and thought 
of every one, obtrude themselves, or are 
forced forward by their parents, and in- 
stead of making the time remembered 
for its serenity, turn the recollection into 
that of a dress parade of precocity and 
priggishness. 

Visitors in English homes recall with 
singular pleasure the children, sweet, 
rosy, and healthful, filling a large space 
in the family life, but in the background, 
not the foreground, of the calm and 
tranquil days. This wholesome keep- 
ing in the background is compatible 
with a taking of the initiative when 
needful, as my litthke Maid Marian does. 
In Southern homes of the best breeding 
and most thorough refinement, F have 
often observed the same mingling of 
delicacy and strength in the person of 
the small daughter of the house. 


THE DAUGHTER'S ROOM 


A very precious possession is she, 
this daughter, and I hope her father 
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and mother prize her as they ought. 
Whether she is to be educated at home 
under their immediate guardianship, or 
sent away t) school and to college, will 
be a matter for grave decision by and 
by. While she is still the unquestioned 
child of the house, let her stay very 
closely by your side, dear mother, and 
let her pretty room be near your own, 

‘*T want you tosce my girlie’s bower,”’ 
said a mother to me one day very lately, 
and she led me to a beaut*ful chamber 
opening out of her own. ‘The white 
bed, the white chairs, the snowy cur 
tains at the window, the litthe dressing 
table with its fluted drapery and pink 
ribbons, and the desk and hanging book 
shelf had a charm which appealed to 
me, Still better, the room was a fit 
nest for the mother’s bird, her fledgling, 
that was not ready as yet to try her 
wings. Everything in the exquisite 
room helped to educate the young girl, 
yet nothing there was costly. Every- 
thing was simple, orderly, neat. Se 
close to the mother’s room, it was shel- 
tered by hers, yet there was the chance 
for the privacy which a youthful spirit 
needs if it {s to uniold aright. A mother 
and daughter should be very close in 
sympathy, very sure of one another. 
There should never come an entering 
wedge of distrust. From the very first, 
their relation should be ideal, a blend- 
ing together of two natures, alike and 
yet different, as the husband and father 
sees more clearly than any other, when, 
in the joy and pride of his heart, he 


thanks God for them both. 
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The Bronze Buddha 


THe Bronze Buppua. A Mystery. By Cora Linn 
aniels, author of “‘ Sardia,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 295 
pages; $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The scenes of ‘‘ The Bronze Buddha”’ 
are laid in New York city and in an 
agricultural center of the West, but the 
flavor is decidedly Oriental. The plot 
is peculiar, well laid, and wrought out 
with the author's well-known skill. 
Among the characters introduced is an 
Indian prince from the far East, whose 
rare and strange nature has been edu- 
cated to those quaint and peculiar su- 
perstitions which move the Oriental 
mind to singular depths of pathos and 
heights of exaltation, and around him 
and the magnificent bronze idol centers 
the interest of this mystical romance. 


Contemporaries 
ConTEMporARiEsS. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Cloth, 12mo0, 379 pages; $2.00. Boston and New 

York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The sketches of distinguished per- 
sonages which have been gathered into 
this volume are not new, so far as the 
mere fact of publication is concerned, 
all of them having appeared before in 
magqzine, paper, or book ; but in this 
collected form, revised by the author, 
and tastefully presented by the pub- 
lisher, they form a most interesting vol- 
ume. Colonel Higginson is a charming 
writer; his wide acquaintance with 
notable persons, his keen insight, his 
varied literary accomplishments, give 
charm and force to his writings. Con- 
sequently what he has to say of the 


‘*Contemporaries’’ whom he has met 
and _ carefully observed makes most 


interesting reading. 


The White Terror 


Tue Waite Terror. A Romance of the French Revolu- 
tion and After. Translated from the Provencal of 
Felix Gras, author of ‘“* The Reds of the Midi,”’ etc., 
by Catharine A. Janvier. Flexible cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top, 437 pages; $1.50. New York: I). Appleton 
& Co. 


After a most charmingly written pro- 
logue, laying down the preliminaries of 
the story proper, but really telling a 
pleasant story in itself, the author takes 
up in earnest the romance of the days 
of the French Revolution. It covers 
more than four hundred closely printed 
pages, but told in the intense style of 
this author, and crowded with startling 
incident and tragic adventure, in a 
rather ‘* heroic’’ manner, there are no 
tedious pages. ‘‘ The White Terror”’ 
well sustains its brilliant author’s repu- 
tation, and the translation is well done. 


An Undivided Union 


An Unpivinep Union. By Oliver Optic, author of the 
Army and Navy series,”’ etc.; completed by Edward 
Stratemeyer, author of ‘*‘ The Old Glory series,” etc 
“The Blue andthe Gray—On Land series.” Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo, 483 pages; $1.50 Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


This story, the closing volume of its 
series, was left uncompleted at its 


_author’s death, but has been written 


out according to outline by Mr. Strate- 
meyer, who has succeeded very well in 
the always difficult task of completing 
the literary work of another. Those 
who for two generations have been in- 
terested in the ‘‘ Optic’’ books will 
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especially treasure this, the last work 
that can come from the pure and fertile 
mind which planned for them so many 
delightful things. 


Sunday Afternoons for the Children 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS FOR THE CHILDREN. A Mother 

Book. By E. Frances Soule. Cloth, 12mo, 162 pages: 

75 cents. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert 

The scope of the little volume is well 
suggested by its title, and those who 
have experienced difficulty in providing 
proper means of interest for the chil- 
dren on Sunday afternoons will find 
here many apt suggestions, prepared 
and presented by one who has evidently 
given to the delicate topic much thought- 
ful consideration. Many pleasant diver- 
sions, entirely appropriate to the day, 
are outlined, while more than a third of 
the book is given to a choice collection 
of ‘‘Hymns and Poems for the Little 
Ones.’ 


Cooking for Health 
CookinG FoR HEALTH: OR Swain CooKERY, WITH 

HeattH Hints. By Rachel Swain, M.I). Cloth, 

12mo, 254 pages. New York: The Health Culture 

Company. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of 
‘*Swain’s Cookery,”’ first published 
some five years since. It is made up of 
a combination of practical suggestions in 
regard to food preparation and com- 
bination, with simple yet delightful rec- 
ipes, appropriate for use in any family. 
The keynote to the entire work is that 
‘each article can be so exquisitely pre- 
pared that it will be exceedingly palata- 
ble without abounding in condiments.’ 
It is a work which will find welcome in 
many a home. 


True Motherhood 
‘True Motnernoop. By James C. Fernald, author of 
“The New Woman,” etc. Cloth, 112 pages. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. 
‘* The preciousness of home’’ is the 
title of our author's first chapter, and 


this gives the key to the entire work. 


No other duty, it is claimed, lies so 
near to the mother as care for her child ; 
and the maternal care, presence, and 
love are emphasized throughout the 
work. But the author would have this 
presence and love attuned to the high- 
est ideals, and so directed that it may 
aid to make a world of homes from 
which helpfulness to human kind shall 
radiate in boundless measure. 


Amateur Photography 
AMATEUK PHoTtoGRArny A Practical Guide for the 

Beginner. By W. 1. Lincoln Adams, author of “* Sun- 

light and Shadow,” etc Illustrated. Fifth Edition ; 

revised and enlarged. Cloth, 135 pages; $1.25. New 

York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

The use of the camera is one of the 
most pleasing and interesting of diver- 
sions, and is worthy of its all-embracing 
popularity. Next to the active service 
of a competent instructor, the beginner 
will find such a work as the present 
most helpful in acquiring a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of the art ; while 
the more advanced practitioner will de- 
rive no slight benefit from the perusal 
of its pages. 


Forest Voices 

Forest Voices. By Lillian Gertrude Cobleigh. Paper, 

32 pages; 25 cents. Des Moines, la.: Armstrong 

Printing Company 

This is a collection of short pieces of 
verse, several of the pleasing numbers 
ef which originally appeared in the 
pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A Love-lit Path to God 
\ Love-tit Patu to Gop. Embracing Words from the 

New Testament, with Notes and Comments Relating 

to Spiritual Life. By Hattie C. Fowler. Cloth, 12mo, 

115 pages. Boston: B. 0. Flower. 

The scriptural selections here pre- 
sented are such as seem to describe the 
approaching dispensation of a harmo- 
nious and happy state, in which warfare 
and suffering are to be unknown ; while 
the second portion, entitled ‘* The Spir- 
itual Life,’’ looks to the uplifting of 


man by brotherhood and co-operation, 
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Household Anagram No. 4 
(Special Series) 


These Anagrams, it should be borne in mind, 
do not count on the special prize offer made in 
January Goop HovusEKEEPING. Next month 
we shall resume the regular series, with an Ana- 
gram in which every reader will be interested. 


Miscellaneous Furnishings 
‘* Lots of things I'd like to get,” 
mused John, fingering the magazines. 
‘“Now [Il jot down some of them.”’ 
And this is what he wrote : — 


Love sang; grandest ran sad. 
Hope mine stolen valise. 
An pet hall gem. 
Ere hazy set free. 
Prone cheap ropen. 
A great red frail lone corner bell. 
Rest, shorn horse; all hard. 
Great jingle, sweet Dora. 
Barcas lost his clove. 
My pint ham, beech clam. 
11 Tries romantic fun by red calif. 
12 Forget air, scream! Cr-ry! 
13 North curl, puss; high fir; rain. 
14 Big bottle hold fun, Yeams. 
15 Cite true food, lad. 
16 I had fir cot just for girl. 
17. Stripe out in oval. 
18 I prosper on the feed crop. 
19 Sister, kick Bacon Cole a wee. 
20 ‘Took lore code. 
21 Over virtue called king near. 
22 Were taking lace at Lee’s. 
23 Cliptinnon. 
24 Mary B., ball prude; bad hand. 
25 He holds one sugar. 
26 Halt! Tyler is saint. 
27. Dear ghost, terror flies o’er. 
28 Ezra Rice fell — deep sneers. 
29 ©Sit — spur moves. 
30 Peercie wraps sell best. 
31 =Van or spin. 
2 Bear am not joining mice —cats. 
33 Bear near hot line. 
34 Miss Olga sang one burst. 
35 No age led wrong. 
36 Try, dear Gid, for e’er. 
37. We—azither mine fortune. 
38 Pearly web lures so-e. 


39 ~=Bears hung. 
40 Ah, aide, I report one reform — regret 
Lincoln. 
4t Mere cheer passed fir craze. 
2 Lazy tin pet; chop him, men. 
43 Lo, stop my cave-chain. 
44 Come, dear Ann, blue wail me. 
45 Fry kite chins. 
46 Hill startles not. 
47 Gems shine in wing race. 
48 Dread globe strain tore alias. 
49 Cite Jim; Clem plays cab. 
Halter bearers. 


Three prizes will be awarded on this 
Anagram, under the rules and regula- 
tions governing our Anagram contests. 

First Prize — TEN DOLLars in gold 
coin. 

Second Prize—Five in 
gold coin, 

Third Prize —One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Good HOUSEKEEPING, 


Rules and Regulations 

The Prize Coupon to be found on one of the advertis- 
ing pages must be filled out and firmly attached to the 
first page of the list. Each answer received will be care- 
fully verified by the author's solution of the Anagram, 
and if found perfect will be marked 100 points. All 
variations, imperfect spellings, and missing solutions 
will be scaled by a fixed and impartial system, just to all 
parties. Incase of tie, precedence will be determined by 
the date of mailing office postmark of the letter. Thus :— 

The first perfect list to be mailed will receive the first 
prize; the others in their order. In case no lists register 
100 points, the highest numbered will receive the honors. 

Additions to a list already sent will not be considered, 
but an entirely new list may be sent (within the time limit, 
only), superseding the former. 

Winners of a First Prize will not be awarded another 
prize within one year: but their lists, if otherwise prize- 
winning, will receive ‘‘ Special Honorable Mention,’ which 
will be given in no other case. 

No solution of the above Anagram wi!l be considered 
if mailed after 12 p. m. of Saturday, April 28. 

Those entitled to subscription prizes may have them 
credited on their own account, or the magazines sent to 
friends. 


All correspondence for this department should be ad- 
dressed 


“ Puzzle Editor,” 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Answer to Prize Anagram 
No. 451 — Writers of History 


1 Joseph Barlow Felt. 

2 Sharon Turner. 

3 Edward Gibbon. 

4 George Chalmers. 

5 William Milligan Sloane. 
6 Frederick William Farrar. 
7. Francis Samuel Drake. 

8 David Ramsay. 

9 John Forster. 


10 Samuel Hawkins Marshall Byers. 
tt George Makepeace Towle. 

12 John Richard Green. 

13. Thomas Fuller. 

14 William Hepworth Dixon. 

15 Charles Carleton Coffin. 

16 Mercy Otis Warren. 

17 Justin Huntley McCarthy. 

18 George Ticknor. 

19 Robert Breckenridge McAfee 
20 Buckingham Smith. 

21 Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
22 Orville James Victor. 


23 John George Edgar. 

24 James Fenimore Cooper. 
25 James Anthony Froude. 
26 Horace Greeley. 

27 Edward Burnett Tylor. 


28 John Ledyard Denison. 
29 Henry William Herbert. 
30 Thomas Wright. 
31 Daniel Neal. 
2 John Fiske. 
33 Henry Hallam. 
34 William Hickling Prescott. 
35 Henry Hart Milman. 
36 =David Hume. 
37. Edward Hyde Clarendon, 
38 George Henry Moore. 
39 Henry Wilson. 
40 James Grant. 
41 Charles Ames Washburn. 
2 Washington Irving, 
43 Francis Parkman. 
44 Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
45 George Edward Ellis. 
46 Francis Winthrop lalfrey. 
47 Charles Wyllys Elliott. 
48 Thomas Henry Dyer. 
49 Joel Tyler Headley. 
50 Adam Badeau. 

This Anagram published in 
Goop HovuseKEEPING for February, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize — PARLOR LAMP, Fan- 
nie Worthington, Owego, N. Y. 

Second Prize — CHAFING D1su, Mrs. 
G. F. Rinehart, Newton, Ia. 

Third Prize—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HovusEKEEPING, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hodges, 23 Kenwood ave., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Special Honorable Mention — Miss 
Margaret Taylor, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Answer to Household Anagram 
No. 2-—- Bits of Wearing Apparel 


1 Nearsilk. 

2 Feder’s skirt protector. 

3. Jackson corset waist. 

4 Sorosis shoe. 

5 Queen Quality shoe. 

6 S. H. and M. skirt binding. 
7 Boston garter. 

Rice’s sewing silk. 

g Jaeger pure wool underwear. 


10 Root’s underwear. 

11 Velvet Grip hose supporter. 
12 Julia Marlowe shoes. 

13 Canfield dress shield. 

14 Kabo corsets. 

15 Nubian fast black stockings. 
16 Racine hosiery. 

17 Sanitary underwear. 

18 Ralston health shoe. 

19 Warner’s rust-proof corsets. 
20 ©Omo dress shield. 

21 Empress skirts. 

22 Star alpaca braid. 

Deimel linen mesh. 

Ultra shoe. 

Jenness Miller shoe. 
Ypsilanti underwear. 

Knox hats. 

Corliss collars. 

Harderfold underwear. 

Fay stockings. 

Spun glass dress linings. 
Shawknit stockings. 

Vici kid. 

Worcester corset. 

Corticelli silk. 

Armorside corset. 

Oneita underwear. 

Ferris waist. 

Amsterdam gloves and mittens 
Linene collars. 

Tuxedo dress facing. 
Pingree shoe. 


++ 


43 Tri-on-fa shoe. 
44 Redfern corsets. 
45 Holeproof Sox. 
46 Angora braid. 

7 Kotedsilk underwear. 
48 Wayne knit hose. 
49 Arlington lustercloth petticoat. 
50 Mocha skirt binding. 

This Anagram was published in 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING for February, 
and the prizes are awarded as follows : 

First Prize —WEBSTER’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL Dictionary, Helen W. Ram- 
age, 104 Lincoln st., Holyoke, Mass. 

Second Prize—A Moortsu LAn- 
TERN, Mrs. James M. Hamilton, Char- 
leroi, Pa. 

Third Prize—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. 
H. C. Gleason, Montpelier, Vt. 
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Every tear is answered by a blossom, 
Every sigh with songs and laughter blent, 
: April-blooms upon the breezes toss them. 
% April knows her own, and is content. 
— Susan Coolidge. 


' MEMORANDA 
+ im April is not the most poetic of our months, 
3 Tue by any manner of means. It is too fickle and 
4 Wed uncertain to win general confidence ; some of 
its days may be bright and warm and charming, 
5 Thu while others are cold, stormy, disagreeable. It 
6 Fri is always so with fickle things, whether they 
are human lives or days in spring time. 
7 Sat But April is an important month, because it 
3 Sn is really the one in which we begin living the 
new year. Despite the calendar, we must 
— count the winter as apart of the old year, and 
9 Mon only with the passing of March have we really 


10 Tue bidden good-by to winter. Now we are at the 

threshold of actual spring, looking forward to 

the season of bud and flower and fruitage, to 

12 Thu be followed by another period of chilly repose 
—the eternal round. 


13 Fri If the house has been made clean and tidy in 
14 Sat all respects, happy is that housewife who can 
turn her attention to the exterior and the sur- 
15 Sun roundings, to the training of vines, the plant- 
: ie ing of beautifying shrubs, the planning of 
16 Mon flower beds, the cultivation of small fruits, the 
17 Tue many things of like nature which the busy 
woman, even, may do in spare moments. 
18 Wed Such labor, judiciously given, means more 
19 Thu than the improvement of the homestead —it 
means as well the beautifying of the laborer. 
20 Fri There are no roses whose bloom is so delightful 
21 Sat as the rose of health on womanly cheek ; there 


is no better way in which ¢hese roses may be 
22 Sun grown than through healthful exercise in the 
— open air and the inspiring sunlight. 


24 Tue 

25 Wed 

26 Thu 

27. ‘Fri 

28 Sat 

29 Sun 

30 Mon 
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